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Mr. P. J. A. Cardin .. . stated. . 


provided with opportunities to accumulate property.” 
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of a nation.” A nation whose womanhood swept dust under the carpets 
and forgot about washdays would never be great, he told guests a 
the first annual Mother’s Day banquet. 


(Vancouver Daily Province) F 
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Referring to his differences with Prime Minister King, he [Mitchel 
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rehabilitation was a spiritual thing which must flow from the heart. 
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The Broken Spell 


The terrible enemy lay prostrate at the mercy of the 
conquerors. The ordeal was over. The peril had been warded 
off. The slaughter and the sacrifices had not been in vain, 
and the overstrained people in the hour of deliverance gave 
themselves up for a space to the sensations of triumph. But 
the hour was fleeting. Unperceived by the crowd as by the 
leaders, the spell by which they had ruled was already 
breaking. With every day’s delay it became more difficult 
to gather the fruits of victory. . . . Jealousies, factions, 
revenges, long pent up, now advanced on every side. A cruel 
disillusionment was at hand for all. A vast fatigue dominated 
collective action. . . . Through all its five acts the drama 
has run its course. The light of history is switched off, the 
world stage dims, the actors shrivel, the chorus sinks. The 
war of the giants has ended; the quarrels of the pygmies 
have begun. 

The above paragraph seems to be about as fitting as 
anything we could say at the present moment. It is quoted, 
along with its title, from the first chapter of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s book, The Aftermath, which appeared in 1929, 
and which described what happened in the world during 
the years immediately following the first great war with 
Germany. 


Europe 


Before he settled down in his book to deal with the 
quarrels of the pygmies, Mr. Churchill gave himself up for 
a few pages to an “Armistice dream,” an imaginary account 
of what might have happened if the Big Three of 1919 and 
their peoples had been different. On the night of the 
Armistice, he tells us, he dined with Mr. Lloyd George. 
“My own mood was divided between anxiety for the future 
and desire to help the fallen foe. The conversation ran on 
the great qualities of the German people, on the tremendous 
fight they had made against three-quarters of the world, 
on the impossibility of rebuilding Europe except with their 
aid.” And in his dream he imagines a world reconstruction 
carried out on quite different principles than those which 
actually came to prevail. “When the three men met together 
they found themselves in complete agreement that a League 
of Nations must be set up not as a Super-State but as a 
Super-Function above all the valiant and healthful nations 
of the world. . . . It was agreed that in principle the power 
of the air should be reserved to the League of Nations for 
the purpose of maintaining world peace against aggression.” 
It was at this moment that the spell broke. “I awoke from 
my Armistice dream, and we all found ourselves in the rough, 
a sour and chilly waters in which we are swimming 
still.” 

Today Mr. Churchill is himself one of the Big Three, 
and he has apparently indulged in no Armistice dreams. 
Europe, including Germany, is being divided into two great 
spheres of influence, and there is to be no idealistic nonsense 
about a League of Nations with an armed force of its own. 
British armed power is engaged in settling Italy and Greece 
and in ensuring that when the “free” elections come there 
they will result in monarchical governments friendly to Bri- 
tain. The Anglo-Americans and the Russians face one 
another uneasily in Austria and in Trieste. They disagree 
vehemently about Poland. Russia controls four of the great 


capitals of central and eastern Europe—Berlin, Vienna, 
Budapest and Prague—and permits neither allied armed 
forces nor allied journalists to enter. In the independent 
Czechoslovakia there is not even as yet room for the British 
and American embassies. From independent and neutral 
Sweden comes news that the Russian government has asked 
for the confiscation of an issue of a Swedish weekly which 
contained an article on Stalin that was displeasing to Moscow 
and also for a guarantee that such articles shall not appear 
in the future. And in Germany itself there still seems, at 
this late date, to have been no common policy agreed upon 
as to the treatment of “war criminals,” the part in govern- 
ment to be given to the German army machine, or even as 
to the boundaries between the spheres occupied by the 
different United Nations armies. Post-war Europe is evi- 
dently not going to be a happy place for the weaker peoples 
as long as the giants treat it as a field of manoeuvres on 
which they prepare for the next war with one another. 

Each side rationalizes its own actions by the plea that the 
other fellow started first. The root of the trouble is that 
they agreed at Yalta to divide Europe into two spheres of 
influence, in each of which unilateral action was inevitable, 
instead of keeping it as one whole in which joint action 
could be the rule. And now beyond Europe, in the Middle 
East and in the Far East, there looms up further rivalry, 
as each of the Big Three stakes out for itself its own 
exclusive share of the prize of victory. The trouble with 
spheres of influence is that their boundaries are either never 
defined or else are defined in secret documents which are 
never revealed to the public. 


Uncio 


The press and the public alike, as is shown by the interest 
in such matters as the Polish dispute contrasted with the 
general apathy about San Francisco, have instinctively re- 
cognized that what really matters is the kind of peace that 
is being established by actions in Europe rather than the 
machinery that may be put together out at the Golden Gate 
for maintaining it. The United Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization, at every difficult moment in the 
drafting of its international charter, assures itself that all 
will be well, after all, so long as the Big Three continue to 
work together. And almost every day during the first three 
weeks of its meetings, the members of the conference learned 
of some new issue on which the Big Three were not working 
together. Still we must assume that the meetings at the 
Golden Gate are proceeding fairly well towards satisfactory 
conclusions since so many of the chief delegates have already 
departed. 

At the moment of writing there appear to be three main 
points on which it is difficult to reach agreement. The first 
concerns the relationship of regional security organizations 
to the general United Nations structure. In Europe the 
treaties between Russia and the other countries around Ger- 
many are to operate independently of action by the Security 
Council. But the twenty-one Pan-American republics seem 
unable to find a formula under which their Chapultepec 
organization can function with effective autonomy free from 
interference by the Security Council; and there is argument 
whether such freedom is desirable. 

The second point concerns “trusteeships.” What is the 
nature of the responsibility to the world authority that is 
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to be recognized by powers who already control colonies or 
mandates or who are about to assume control over Italian 
colonies and Japanese islands? Russia and China want a 
declaration of “independence” as the ultimate goal of all 
colonial areas. The Americans, after much internal dispute, 
have joined the British, the French, the Dutch and the other 
imperial powers in objecting to this dangerous word with 
its regrettable overtones of 1776. 

On the third point, the extent of the veto to be possessed 
by each of the big powers in the Security Council, there 
appears to be the same lineup of big powers versus little 

wers which has existed ever since the text of the Dum- 

arton Oaks scheme was published. If a big power is not 
to be bound by any majority decisions unless it itself is 
among the majority, then the new United Nations organiza- 
tion is not really a scheme for collective security at all, but 
only a Grand Alliance which will work as long as the big 
allies stick together but in which the presence of little 
powers is merely window-dressing. 

Australia and New Zealand, speaking through Labor 
governments, have apparently succeeded, against the opposi- 
tion of Britain and the United States, in having “full em- 
ployment” inserted as one of the purposes to be achieved 
by international action. Mr. King for Canada took a leading 
part in securing the rejection of the claim for a consultative 
position in the Social and Economic Council which was put 
forward by the newly formed World Federation of Trade 
Unions. The new federation includes the Russian unions, 
but the A.F. of L. will have nothing to do with it—and the 
C.I.0. unions are mostly voting CCF anyway. 

Canada also, especially through the voice of Mr. Coldwell, 
was prominent in pressing for an extension and a clearer 
definition of the functions of the Social and Economic Coun- 
cil, the body which was added on to the Dumbarton Oaks 
scheme by its original architects more or less as an after- 
thought. And by a curious irony, in her attempt to get a 
clearer recognition of the place of middle powers like her- 
self, Canada has been fobbed off by a form of words that 
bears an interesting resemblance to the form of words in- 
vented by Canadian governments in the early 1920’s when 
we were trying, not to have a bigger share in the work of 
collective security, but to water down the obligations we 
had undertaken under Article X of the League Covenant. 


British Politics 


At long last the British people are to have an opportunity 
to vote in a general election. Young people who were under 
twenty-one years of age in 1935 have never yet voted in a 
national election in Britain. Now, this summer, they and 
their elders will decide between Labor and Conservatives— 
or perhaps cast an occasional vote for the Liberals. Mr. 
Churchill forces Labor to accept a hurried election campaign, 
or else to continue in the coalition government, with the 
obvious intention of capitalizing on his wartime popularity. 
In the past Labor has never been able to get more than 
40% of the votes; while in 1931 and 1935 the Conservatives, 
masquerading as a National Government, won a large ma- 
jority of votes and a still larger majority of seats. Recent 
opinion polls report Labor as having the support of up to 
48% of the people, with the Conservatives lagging far 
behind. 

One useful thing that the British parliament did in its 
spare moments during the war was to recast the whole 
electoral system by establishing machinery for continuous 
registration of voters, so that the voters’ list is always up- 
to-date at any moment, and for regular redistribution of 
seats (according to changes in population) to be carried 
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out by a non-partisan commission. This makes British 
political democracy in these matters more effective than our 
own, but we are not sure how far the new system will operate 
in the coming election. The Conservatives managed to pre- 
serve plural voting, which of course is of great help to 
them; and both parties agreed in rejecting Proportional Rep- 
resentation. 

Labor failed to use its position in the Coalition to get an 
abrogation of the Trade Union Act of 1927, which makes it 
difficult for trade unions to give financial help to the Labor 
party. Labor’s great weakness in the election is its lack of 
colorful leaders on the Front Bench, and its oversupply of 
dull middle-aged trade-union officials on the back benches 
who contrast unfavorably with the young men whom the 
Tory party very wisely brings into public life in large 
numbers. 

Mr. Churchill will do a great favor to our Canadian 
Liberals and Conservatives if he delays his election until 
our Canadian one is well over. It would be awfully embar- 
rassing to our stalwart defenders of “free enterprise” if 
news cables began to arrive from Britain making it clear 
that all parties in the old country take for granted a program 
of government intervention in the economy, government in- 
vestment to ensure full employment, government housing, 
full social security, collective bargaining without company 
unions, and all those other deplorable collectivist measures 
which, when advocated by the CCF in Canada, are de- 
ws as leading straight to regimentation and dictator- 
ship. 


Facing the Future—or the Past? 


“The old world is dead. The future lies with those who 
can resolutely turn their back on it and face the new world 
with understanding, courage and imagination.” 

These are not the words of some radical firebrand, but 
the pronouncement of a man who spent some twenty years 
of his life in the British Foreign Office, and has never been 
considered an exponent of “extremist” views. They are 
from the concluding paragraph of E. H. Carr’s book, “Condi- 
tions of Peace,” published in 1942. 

Perhaps we might find the clue to the confusion, mistrust 
and jockeying for power, now so sadly in evidence behind 
the second attempt within a generation to achieve “collective 
security,” in refusal to recognize the validity of these solemn 
words. 

Certainly it cannot be said that the Western Allies have 
shown much consciousness of their truth. Anglo-American 
policy and action have revealed above everything else an 


anxiety to preserve the old world that is already dead, rather — 
than to face the new one “with understanding, courage and ~ 
imagination.” In their determination to back residual or ~ 
reconstructed regimes rooted in the past and to frustrate © 


popular movements struggling for political as well as military 


- liberation, they have betrayed a fear, not to say a hatred, 


of an evolving new world which has bred suspicion and 
resistance and forced these peoples to look elsewhere for 
support. 

It is all very well to say we must have order and control 
in war-devastated Europe before genuinely popular govern- 
ments can be set up. But if, in the process of achieving 
stability, the very elements from which the “liberated” coun- 
tries are seeking liberation are restored to temporary power, 
the prospects of ultimate freedom from the forces of the 
past may well seem to these peoples that much more remote. 

Under these circumstances, perhaps we should not be too 
hasty in blaming the Soviet Union for harboring a little of 
that suspicion and distrust which the Western Allies had 
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hoped would disappear in the comradeship of war. Perhaps 
we should ask ourselves why Russia is endeavoring to make 
sure that the countries on her borders shall, if possible, have 
governments that are friendly to her. The ideal procedure 
would be, of course, to have the provisional governments of 
these countries set up under joint supervision of the Big 
Three, pending properly conducted free elections. Unfor- 
tunately, this does not seem to have been the plan decided 
upon, and we still know too little about what happened at 
Teheran and Yalta to be sure of where to lay the blame. One 
thing seems clear: the governments allowed to come to power 
in countries where the Western Allies are in control reflect 
the past that is dead rather than the future struggling to 
be born, and where there is a measure of joint action, as in 
Poland, the same dead hand of the past is observable in 
Anglo-American policy. 

Let us frankly admit that the pervading fog of suppression 
and propaganda makes it difficult to determine what may be 
ihe whole truth about these matters. The fact that emerges 
with the most alarming clarity is that, at the very moment 
when the Nazis are going down to oblivion singing their 
swan-song of hate against “Bolshevism,” the English-speak- 
ing world has begun to take up the refrain. Are Hitler and 
the Men of Munich to have their ghastly revenge after all? 

How much of this menacing chorus comes from honest 
differences of opinion and viewpoint, and how much of it 
is just the old medley of interested voices we have heard 
echoing through our newspapers and parroted by the man 
in the street so often before, it is perhaps difficult to say. 
But its existence is the most disquieting fact that has 
followed “unconditional surrender,” and we know enough 
about distortion and misrepresentation in the past to be on 
our guard. 

There may be difference of opinion as to whether or not 
Soviet Russia holds the key to the new world. But before 
we too eagerly place upon her the blame for that suspicion 

distrust which her recent acts reveal, let us ask ourselves 
how far they may have been justified by our own acts and 
words. Perhaps if we abandoned our own suspicion and 
distrust, and showed more understanding, courage and 
imagination in facing the future, we might find Russia less 
inscrutable and intransigent than we had supposed. Per- 
haps we might find it possible to go forward in amity, each 
in our own way, seeking in friendly rivalry and in inter- 
national collaboraton the secret to that new world which 
Must arise out of the ashes that fear and hatred have left. 

But that, of course, involves entrusting our own affairs 
and our international relations to men who are really facing 
the future, not trying to revive a past in which they have 
a vested interest and will not allow to die. 

It is worth trying, for the alternative may be too tragic 
to bear thinking about. And the sands are running fast. 


The Ontario Elections 


Tories, Grits and Communists were all overjoyed when 
they managed to manoeuvre the province of Ontario into an 
election, since they each expected to pick up a few seats at 
the expense of the CCF. We gather that they are not quite 
80 sure of that outcome now, and there may be quite a few 
sorrowful Liberals and Conservatives after June 4 who will 
conclude that it is safer to gamble in Northern Ontario 
mining stocks than in Ontario elections—for you can rig 
the market in the former sport. Their line of campaign is 
clearly based upon the belief that the people of Ontario are 
mostly timid boobs who can be frightened out of their wits 
by loud talk about confiscation, socialist dictatorship, totali- 
tarian regimentation, etc. But there must be a considerable 
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number of quiet Ontario citizens who are asking what can 
be done to help the farmer by organized marketing, to pro- 
tect industrial labor through genuine collective bargaining, 
to make equality of educational opportunity for all children 
something more than a phrase, to provide decent housing 
for the poorer classes in our cities, and to develop the great 
forest and mineral resources of the province without all the 
profits from such development going to a small group of 
free enterprisers. The records of Hepburn and Drew govern- 
ments give no promise on these points. And if Ontario is 
not to act in the post-war years the part which she played 
in the pre-war years of the chief trouble-maker in dominion- 
provincial relations, she will have to emancipate herself from 
both the Drew and the Hepburn type of leadership. 


Election Notes 


> IF YOU want to know which party is going to win the 
federal election read the newspapers. Read all of them. 
But this might make you so sick of politics that you would 
no longer care which party wins and you might even fail 
to vote yourself. So let’s escape from the din into a little 
historical survey of elections. 

Canada has had six general elections since the first world 
war. Before 1914 the old two-party system of Liberals and 
Conservatives met the needs of the Canadian people fairly 
well. The two parties didn’t differ in any important par- 
ticular, and each promised to continue the program of eco- 
nomic expansion and development that provided Canadians 
with jobs and income. But the war hastened the process by 
which various groups of Canadians, especially farmers and 
industrial workers, woke up to the fact that the national 
income was being distributed in a way which gave them a 
very inadequate share of it. The war also accentuated the 
economic process which was leading to the concentration of 
economic power, in all the main branches of Canadian 
economic activity except farming, into fewer and fewer 
hands. 

The first post-war election, in 1921, was marked by the 
upsurge of the Progressive movement in protest against 
these conditions. Out of a total of 235 members in the House 
of Commons Progressive farmers and labor members 
amounted to 67 (including 24 from Ontario). They formed 
the second party in the House. Liberals had 117 seats and 
Conservatives had only 60. It looked as if the Tories were 
on the way out. The voting figures, however, were not quite 
so impressive from the point of view of the Left. Liberals 
got 1,296,723 votes; Conservatives, 971,502; and Progres- 
sives and independents 853,619. Mr. King as leader of the 
largest group became Prime Minister. He had been chosen 
as leader of the Liberal party two years before in 1919. It 
is interesting to recall, just to show how far he has got with 
his social program in 26 years, that at the Liberal Conven- 
tion of 1919 he was responsible for the resolutions which 
demanded (we quote from the Canadian Annual Review): 
introduction into the control of industry of a principle of 
representation whereby labor and the community as well 
as capital might be represented; that so far as possible there 
should be federal and provincial co-operation for an adequate 
system of insurance against unemployment, sickness, de- 
pendence in old age, and other disability; representation of 
labor on federal commisisons pertaining to labor matters 
and representation of labor on the Board of Directors of 
the Canadian National Railways. If it is of any interest 
nowadays we might also recall that the Liberals promised 
to increase the British Preference to 50%. 

In 1925 Mr. King went to the country, and the voters 
were rather unkind, Liberals with 1,266,534 votes won 101 
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seats. Conservatives with 1,467,596 votes won 117 seats, 
becoming the largest group. Progressives, including Labor, 
were reduced to 27 seats and got only 335,823 votes. Their 
two chief leaders by this time were about to be seduced 
into accepting seats in the Liberal cabinet. The Progressive 
movement, in fact, disintegrated because its members were 
too easily wooed into working alliances with Liberals or 
Conservatives. This House of Commons after the 1925 
election reproduced with almost mathematical accuracy the 
distribution of votes in the country at large. But neither 
Liberals nor Conservatives could hold a majority in the 
famous session of 1926, and another election took place. 


In 1926 the Liberals, including a Liberal-Progressive 
group which spent most of its time in Mr. King’s embraces, 
won 129 seats with 1,502,708 votes. The Conservatives cast 
1,504,855 votes but only got 91 seats. Progressives, includ- 
ing — and Labor members with 181,437 votes, amounted 
to 25. 


Mr. King went to the country again in 1930, by which 
time the great depression had set in. The crusading zeal 
of Mr. Bennett won for the Conservatives 1,909,955 votes 
and 138 seats. Liberals with 1,774,015 votes and 90 seats 
wandered in the Valley of Humiliation. Fifteen seats were 
left for what remained of the Progressive movement. Mr. 
Bennett got over 49% of the votes, but not quite 50%. 
[t looked as if Canada were returning to the old two-party 
system, 


Mr. Bennett stayed until 1935 when he was decisively 
defeated, and the Conservatives have not since then re- 
covered from this defeat. Liberals, including Liberal-Pro- 
gressives and some independent Liberals from Quebec, won 
178 seats with 2,076,394 votes. Conservatives cast 1,308,688 
votes and won 40 seats. From 1930 to 1935 the Liberal 
percentage of votes went up from 46.2% to 46.87%, but 
this was enough to give them overwhelming victory and to 
send Mr. Bennett off to the shades of the House of Lords. 
By this time, 1935, Social Credit had arisen in Alberta, 
and it won 15 out of the 17 seats of that province with 
187,045 votes. The CCF, launched in 1932, cast 386,084 
votes but won only 7 seats. Mr. H. H. Stevens with his 
Reconstruction party, the result of a difference between him 
and the lord of Calgary, attracted 389,708 votes across 
Canada, but the only Reconstruction member elected was 
himself. 


In due course came the second world war in September, 
1939. And early in 1940, before Hitler’s invasion of western 
Europe had broken loose, Mr. King went to the country 
again. In this election, for the first time since the last war, 
a party not only won a majority of the seats but also a 
majority of the votes of the electors. The Liberals with 
55% of the votes swept back to office with such a majority 
of seats as no government had ever won before in Canadian 
history. Including Liberal-Progressives and a few inde- 
pendents, they had 185 seats. Conservatives—we beg par- 
don: they were the National Government party this time— 
won 29% of the votes and 39 seats. Social Credit—no, 
wrong again, they were the New Democracy party in 1935 
——came back with 10 Alberta seats. And the CCF with 8% 
of the votes won 8 seats. 

In the present election, as everyone knows, the confusion 
in Quebec makes it unlikely that any one party will win a 
inajority either of votes or of seats. Remember that Liberal 
majorities in the House of Commons—out of 245 seats a 
government, to control a bare majority, must have 124 seats, 
including one member for Speaker—during the past twenty- 
odd years have always had as their core some 60 or 61 
inembers out of the 65 from Quebec. They have no chance 
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of getting anything like that from the French province 
this time, and their outlook in the English provinces, especi- 
ally in Ontario and on the Prairies, is bleak, to put it 
mildly. The Conservatives have become a purely English- 
Canadian party. Their main hopes are in Ontario, with 
some chance of a few scattered seats in British Columbia 
and New Brunswick. They are campaigning on a purely 
English racial appeal over the conscription question; while 
in Quebec, having no chance even as “Progressive Conserva- 
tives,” they are supporting a miscellaneous collection of 
independents whose chief mark is that they are much more 
strongly anti-conscription than Mr. King and the Liberals 
have ever been. 


What this comes to is that most of the claims against 
the CCF on the ground that it cannot win a majority in 
the country as a whole are largely irrelevant. No party is 
likely to win such a majority. This situation will probably 
result in considerable confusion after the election. We agree 
with Mr. King when he said at Prince Albert that the best 
political alignment would be a two-party system in which 
most of the progressively-minded people were in one party 
and most of the conservatively-minded people were in the 
other. The best way to bring this about is to make the CCF 
as strong as possible. It is the only party which really stands 
for progress in this country. 


The one essential point which distinguishes progressives 
from conservatives today is their attitude towards the ques- 
tion of government intervention. Everywhere else in the 
world outside of Canada, except in the United States, the 
people are moving leftwards. In their demand for social 
security and full employment, the two imperatives which 
face every modern government, they are insisting that 
government take over more and more responsibility so as 
to ensure that the national economy operates to achieve 
these two objectives. Here in Canada Liberals, Conserva- 
tives (we mean of course ‘‘Progressive Conservatives”), and 
Communists (of course we mean “Labor Progressives”) are 
united in trying to hold us back from joining in this world- 
wide trend. And the Social Crediters, in those areas where 
they are listened to, also march to battle as defenders of 
capitalism against socialism. All of these groups are headed 
towards an inevitable coalition with one another which will 
unite the true conservatives in a joint defense of “free 
enterprise” for the primary benefit of the gigantic monopolies 
that today dominate the Canadian economy. And all of 
them together are being financed in this election campaign 
by these same monopolies. 


Servicemen’s Prize Contest Extended 


Because of the many requests from members of the armed 
forces in combat zones who have expressed the intention of 
entering books in the competition, Random House, Inc. 
announces that they have extended the deadline for the con- 
sideration of manuscripts in their Servicemen’s Prize Contest 
to November 30, 1945. Any manuscripts postmarked, or 
bearing express receipts dated on or before this day will be 
accepted for consideration, providing they are received in the 
office of the publisher by the close of business December 17. 
Contestants who have already dispatched manuscripts should 
immediately correspond with the Servicemen’s Prize Contest 
Editor, Random House, Inc., 20 East 57th Street, New 
York 22, N.Y., with regard to the question of whether they 
prefer to have their books held for consideration, or con- 
sidered immediately for current publication. An announce- 
ment of this contest appeared in the August, 1944, issue of 
The Canadian Forum. 
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‘The Issue Is: Johs 
GM. A, Grube 


» THIS GENERAL ELECTION campaign has been slow 
getting under way. The end of the war in Europe has 
‘naturally occupied all the attention of the electorate; the 
victory loan campaign has taken the energy of many poten- 
tial party workers; the delays in printing work owing to 
war conditions has slowed the tempo for a while; and the 
real campaign will at best last barely three weeks. This 
leaves very little time for the average elector to see the 
issues in perspective. In Ontario, the picture is complicated 
by the provincial campaign running concurrently with the 
federal, and the effective time for the former will be shorter 
still. Yet the central issue is perfectly clear: There needs 
to be one and a half million more civilian jobs to take care 
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_ of the million men and women coming back from the services 
and for those now in war industries, after the war ends. Can 
our present economic system provide full employment after 
the war? 

The CCF maintains that it cannot, that unless the prin- 
ciple of public enterprise and public utilities is sufficiently 
| extended to give the government, through public agencies, 
the power to plan production and distribution, in outline, 


» and to see that the plan is carried out, the system of so-called 
' free enterprise will fail again, and that we shall, within a 
_ short time after the war finally ends, face another depres- 
sion with mass unemployment and a lowered standard of 
_ living. They want to extend public enterprise to cover the 
» banks and financial institutions, the big monopolistic cor- 
' porations at the big business level, for only then can the 
= government plan for peace as it planned for war, and ensure 


_ that all our resources are used to keep up the level of 
| production, secure fair prices and wages, and thus keep up 
the national income. 

If the wheels of industry are kept going, the country 
can then afford the social services that we need and that 
are part of the CCF program: adequate pensions at sixty, 
full medical services for all irrespective of income, full educa- 
tional opportunities, family allowances, and the rest. Thus 
the CC states clearly, not only that we must have no 
unemployment — which everybody says— but also what 
measures must be taken if it is to be avoided. 

Against the CCF are the supporters of “free enterprise,” 
which in this context really means monopoly capitalism 
_ With the minimum of government interference. They promise 
full employment without any substantial change in our 
conomy. They also promise a number of patchwork social 
services, but are strangely silent as to how the money is 
to be provided to pay tor them. They are all in effect 
Satisfied that the system which has caused all previous 
depressions is not going to cause any more if we don’t do 
anything about it. They propose to use government money 
_ to subsidize private big business, while leaving all the basic 





decisions in the field of production and distribution to private 


_ Corporations. 


_On this fundamental issue the Liberal and the Conserva- 
_ live parties are at one; and they are supported by Social 


| Credit and the Labor Progressive or Communist party, 
; those strange neo-Marxist defenders of the status quo. 


Yet it is quite clear from such job-surveys as have been 
| published in the Financial Post, and from the fact that the 
_ far fuller surveys of employment prospects by the ministry 
| Of labor at Ottawa have not been published, that even 
- Under what they call favorable conditions as regards taxa- 
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tion and world trade, private enterprise does not expect to 
provide as much employment as in 1943, but less. Further, 
in order to keep the national income (and jobs cannot be 
provided without that) we need an annual investment of 
1.5 billion dollars, whereas private enterprise has never 
invested more than .5 billion, even in the boom years. It 
is thus quite obvious that public works merely, consciously 
intended to fill the gap without any interference with the 
power of big business or its irresponsible decisions, are not 
going to do the job. 

One would like to hear some arguments to prove that the 
old system can provide 1% million jobs after the war. 
Perhaps it is because those arguments do not exist that the 
old parties, with the welcome help of the social crediters 
and the L.P.P., have resorted to mere vituperation. Since 
they cannot appeal to reason, they are deliberately trying 
to work up a fear-psychosis in the electorate. Such a 
psychosis cannot last, but what do they care as long as it 
lasts until election day? They attack the CCF in this 
violent and unscrupulous manner, precisely because (in my 
opinion) its arguments are unanswerable in logic. 

It is of course a familiar technique. In every democracy, 
when the people are learning to use their franchise to free 
themselves from economic tyranny and injustice, the finan- 
cial oligarchs spend money like water to defend their special 
privileges. Scared of losing their power to exploit the people, 
they try to scare the people into believing that any degree 
of socialism will deprive them of the little they have got, 
and of a good deal they never had. Hence the deliberate 
campaign against the CCF—the attempt to make out that 
the only democratic party in this country is a party of 
tyranny, regimentation, dictatorship, nazism, facism and the 
rest. That sort of thing was done in Britain, in New Zea- 
land, in Australia in days gone by, though probably not in 
so dirty a manner. Yet New Zealand has twice re-elected 
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its Labor government, Australia has a labor government, and 
it looks as if Britain will have one very soon. There is no 
reason to think that the Canadian people can be fooled more 
successfully than the other parts of the British Cor-mon- 
wealth. 

The result at the moment, however, is a new low in 
Canadian political life. And it must sadden the heart of any 
responsible citizen to see these tactics adopted not only by 
professional propagandists in the pay of big business, but 
also by cabinet ministers who know better and by some who 
in other ways have earned the respect of their community, 
yet who stoop to deliberate and provocative falsehood. They 
have almost completely ceased to appeal to reason; they are 
appealing only to fear and hate—a technique that is dan- 
gerous to democracy itself because it is based on a deep- 
seated contempt for the common man. 


“The Ontario election on June 4 is complicated by the 
fact that in Ontario the real fight is between the Conserva- 
tives and the CCF, while in the federal field it is the Liberal 
party that is the main political instrument of capitalism at 
the moment. 

While it is fairly clear that the Conservative party is 
extremely weak in the federal field, in Ontario it is the 
Liberal party that is on the way out, and the main struggle 
is between the CCF and the Conservatives. The Ontario 
Liberals are in such dire straits that they have had to recall 
Mitch Hepburn to lead them in this election, in spite of 
the fact that he brought utter disgrace to them before. He 
is a good showman, and is putting on a good show, but 
nothing more. His close alliance with the LPP, both in 
the provincial house and on the hustings—their candidates 
in Windsor are the same, and the tie-up in other places is 
close—is another sign of utter weakness. As for the com- 
munists themselves, they are obviously out to beat the CCF 
at all costs, even at the cost of re-electing Drew. They 
profess to regard the return of the Drew government as 
the greatest possible calamity, yet they are running very 
few candidates in seats held by the conservatives, but 27 
against sitting CCF members, where the only thing they can 
hope to achieve is to take enough votes away from the CCF 
to elect a Tory. In Drew’s own constituency of High Park, 
Toronto, they at first had only a federal candidate, but 
when the CCF nominated Lewis Duncan who has an excel- 
lent chance of winning the riding, they immediately switched 
their own candidate to the provincial field, so as to split the 
vote and re-elect their supposed arch-enemy if they can.* 


It is very unlikely that these tactics will succeed, except 
perhaps in one or two marginal ridings. The CCF is now 
a far stronger and more powerful organization in Ontario, 
as all over Canada, than it was in the provincial elections 
of 1943. The record of the Saskatchewan government has 
done much to show the farmers that the CCF is a farmer 
as well as a labor party, and that it has their welfare at 
heart; while the tactics of the one-time communists are 
so obvious that all but those unthinking adherents who follow 
every right-about-face of communist policy can see for them- 
selves that the LPP is the best servant of reaction in Ontario. 
Ontario. 


Two factors make it difficult to prophesy. First, where, 
in a number of ridings, as is the case in Ontario, three 
parties are very close together, a few votes this way or 
that may, under our present electoral system, make all the 
difference, and a very small percentage of the electorate 
decide the issue; and second, the time is short, and the pres- 


[* As we go to press we learn that the LPP candidate opposing Mr. 
Drew has withdrawn from the election.] 
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ent campaign of vilification against the CCF may frighten 
some of that small number. As against this is the undoubted 
fact that our electorate is becoming politically educated and 
less likely to be swayed by slanderous nonsense at the last 
moment. The natural growth of this political education in 
itself should be enough to give the CCF the victory in 
Ontario—and by victory I mean a majority over all; while 
in the next federal parliament it may well be the largest 
party, and the government. 


Socialism and Social 
Welfare in Saskatchewan 
Morris C Shunstatiler 


® CONFISCATION has been the principal red herring that 
trepidinous opponents have dragged across the CCF’s trail 
of progress in Canada. Socialization has been described as 
bolshevist revolution, and many sanguine pictures have been 
painted of the seizure by a despotic CCF government, of the 
homes, the farms, the factories and the furniture of the Cana- 
dian people. The fear of wild-eyed revolution under the 
CCF should be dissipated now and for all time. Its policy 
of gradual socialization first enunciated in the West has now 


been printed into the 1945 statute books of Saskatchewan, ~ 


to serve not only as a model for other provinces, but as a 
guarantee that private property and private rights will be 
fully respected in the development of the CCF program. The 
basis has now been laid for a gradually growing policy of the 
socialization of industry which the Government of Saskatch- 
ewan states is one having as its object neither the destruction 
nor the exclusion of private industry. Instead, it is designed 
to supplement the deficiencies and augment the growth of 
western production and industrialization. 


The Crown Corporations Act, 1945 is the masterstone of | 
the new structure, and though it is wide in its scope, it | 


scarcely is revolutionary among the statutes of Canada and 


the British Commonwealth. It provides quite simply that the . 


Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, by a member of the 


Executive Council, enter upon and take possession of, ex- ’ 


propriate and use “any works used in the operation of any 
industrial or commercial enterprise or undertaking carried 
on in Saskatchewan where .. . the taking of land or works... 
is necessary for the operation of any business . . . to be oper- 
ated by a Crown corporation constituted under the Act.” 
Thus, it enlarges the Crown’s ancient prerogative not only 


to acquire ownership of land, but also to own and operate 3 


“works,” which are defined as “machinery, plant, fixtures, 
fittings, devices, apparatus, appliances, equipment and other 
property.” It is a prerogative, however, exercisable only by 
the democratically-elected representatives of the people of 
Saskatchewan. 


Though it encompasses wide powers, they are powers which 


~ may not be exercised capriciously. The procedure by which 


the Governor in Council may expropriate is governed by The 
Department of Natural Resources and Industrial Develop- 
ment Act, 1944, the relevant provisions of which are similar 
to those of the Expropriation Act of the Dominion Parliament, 
which has been in effect since 1889. The new Saskatchewan 
Act requires service of a written notice upon the owner of 
the land or works in question, setting out a description of 
the property and a statement that the property concerned is 
being expropriated by the Crown. If the appointed Minister 
and the owner of the property agree as to the amount of 
compensation to be paid by the Government, such amount 
must be paid within three months after an agreement has 
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been reached. In cases in which, after the three-month period 
has elapsed, no agreement can be secured by the owner of 
the property and the Minister, the amount will be determined 
by one arbitrator named by the Attorney-General from among 
the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench. This Judge will 
deal with the question fairly and impartially, and in a 
judicial manner, and the provisions of The Arbitration Act 
are applicable to the proceedings. As in the case of the 
Dominion Act under which the settlement of differences is 
resolved by the Exchequer Court, the equity and fairness of 
decisions independently arrived at are assured by the high 
traditions of the Canadian judiciary. But notwithstanding, 
an appeal lies in every case from the award of an arbitrator 
to the Court of Appeal in the same manner as from a judg- 
ment of the Court of King’s Bench in any other proceedings. 
The judgment of the Court of Appeal in all cases under the 
new Act, is final. 


Great care is to be taken in every case to assure a fair 
and adequate payment for the land and works to be acquired 
by the Crown. The factors to be considered are the fair 


' replacement value of the interest of the owner in the property, 


making reasonable deductions for depreciation, deterioration 
and obsolescence; the damage, if any, to the remaining prop- 
erty of the owner in the immediate vicinity; and the original 
costs of any extra fencing which may be necessary by reason 
of the acquisition of any land. In case the parties are unable 
to agree, the costs of arbitration may be paid either by the 
owner or the Crown: if the difference between the sum 
awarded and the amount offered proves less than the dif- 
ference between the sum awarded and the amount claimed, 
the owner is required to pay these costs, but if the difference 
between the sum awarded and the amount offered is greater 


than the difference between the sum awarded and the amount 


claimed, the Crown is required to pay the costs of the pro- 
ceedings. Thus, the likelihood of arbitrary actions is reduced 


_ tothe barest minimum. 


To these procedural safeguards might usefully have been 


_ added provisions for the safeguard against the possibility of 
_ arbitrary substantive policies. Although such provision has 
| never been made a part of the Dominion Expropriation Act, 
| The Crown Corporations Act, 1945 of Saskatchewan provides 
| that in the case of the purchase of a controlling shareholder’s 


interest in a company, a copy of the contract entered into 
must at once, or at the earliest possible time during the next 


| session, be tabled before the Legislative Assembly. This 
| device, widely employed in English statutes, might usefully 
| be extended in its application to all contracts and all ex- 
_ Propriation proceedings under The Crown Corporations Act, 
_ and to other phases of Saskatchewan’s growing body of 
administrative legislation. 


The democracy of birth—a concept about which much 


| has been written but little done—has received new meaning 
_ through several statutory amendments in Saskatchewan. 


The stigma which, for centuries has attached to the child 


born out of lawful weldock, has been swept clean from the 


statute books and the Common Law, so that in Saskatchewan 
today, new significance attaches to the social worker’s con- 


_ tention that there are no illegitimate children: there are only 


illegitimate parents. An amendment to The Vital Statistics 
Act removes the word “illegitimate” from all records of 


_ birth. Children born out of wedlock are now registered in the 


name of the mother, the father’s name not being recorded 
unless special application is made by both parents. The full 
significance of this innovation can be known only to those 
who have actually suffered the social and economic disabilities 
meted out to the victims of a society which still regards the 
word “bastard,” not in the light of biological descent, but as 
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an epithet of moral turpitude. This seemingly insignificant 
amendment will benefit countless hundreds of blameless men 
and women for whom every demand for a certificate of birth 
by schools, employers, government and military officials, 
meant shame, degradation, and often complete failure. 
Saskatchewan also enjoys the distinction of being the only 
province which provides a mother’s allowance payable in 
respect of illegitimate children on the same basis as for 
legitimate children, which is the only basis upon which wel- 
fare legislation canbe equitably administered. 


An amendment to The Department of Social Welfare Act, 
1944 creates a new Welfare Board to coordinate social work 
in the Province. In addition to permitting the acquisition 
and management of homes for the care of children apart from 
their parents, the Act now requires the licensing (without fee) 
of all homes and institutions for the care of the poor, the 
aged and the blind, in order that the Board might supervise 
their activities and assist in their more efficient administration. 
The Child Weljare Act also provides for foster homes similar 
in nature to those established in Ontario and operating with 
such considerable success; these are to be made available to 
illegitimate and underprivileged children, including those 
whose mothers have been deserted. 


A new statute, The Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 
Act, 1945 was passed at the last session of the Saskatchewan 
Legislature to lend magnanimity to the hand that pays pen- 
sions to the aged and the blind. Formerly, the Government 
retained a first charge on the lands of pensioners to secure 
the recovery of advances made to them, and upon their death, 
the lands were generally sold subject to these claims. Under 
the new Act, the Welfare Board is not entitled to recover 
any advances if the estate of the pensioner passes to any 
other pensioner, or to any person who, during the previous 
three years in which the pension was paid, regularly con- 
tributed to the support of the deceased pensioner to such 
extent as the Board, under the circumstances, should deem 
reasonable. Thus, the pension becomes what in fact it always 
should have been—a gratuity—and not a mere advance 
recoverable as a prior charge upon the meagre property of 
a deceased pensioner. The blind of Saskatchewan are to 
receive further benefits as a result of yet another Act. The 
Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1945, which extends 
the principle of workmen’s disability compensation to the 
blind. At the same time, an amendment to the accident fund 
statute increases the minimum payment to all workmen for 
accident and complete disability from $12.50 to $15.00 a 
week (unless their original wages amounted to less), and 
from a maximum of $2,000.00 to $2,500.00 per year. 


The Community Planning Act, 1945, which replaces the 
old Town Planning Act effects alterations in detail, and a 
change in the approach of municipal planning in the Prov- 
ince. As the name of the new Act implies, social as well as 
geographic considerations are to be taken into account in the 
planning of new districts in cities and towns. All schemes 
for planning and replotting are to be initiated by the city, 
town or village council to be affected, but these local bodies 
are enabled to call upon the Director of Community Planning 
for assistance and advice. 


Also enacted by the Legislature at its recent session is a 
Natural Products Marketing Act, for the purpose of pro- 
viding for “the promotion, control and regulation . . . of the 
transportation, packing, storage and marketing of . . . any 
product of agriculture, or of the forest, sea, lake or river.” 
It establishes the Saskatchewan Marketing Board which is 
empowered to regulate the marketing of specified products 
in given areas, according to the wishes of a majority of the 
producers who might be affected, to be determined by means 
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of an ordinary vote on the question. The Act contemplates 
cooperation in solving marketing problems between the 
Province and the Dominion Governments, and it may be ex- 
pected that those provinces which have not already done so, 
will enact similar legislation for post-war Dominion-wide 
cooperation. In drafting the Act, the Legislature was cog- 
nizant of the fate of Bennett’s Marketing Act of 1934, which 
was held unconstitutional by the Privy Council, and great 
care was therefore taken to define the objects and scope 
of the Act which, in cooperation with Dominion legislation, 
may successfully deal with the national problems of 
marketing. 


Other new legislation in Saskatchewan includes an Act 
reducing the age of voters from twenty-one to eighteen years. 
Alberta reduced the voting age to nineteen years in 1944, but 
Saskatchewan’s Act seeks to foster civic responsibility among 
its young people at an earlier age than in any other province. 
Following Alberta also is an Act repealing The Government 
House Act, thus withdrawing provincial support from the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s palatial home. It is expected that 
this will permit the dedication of Government House to child 
welfare work. The Physical Therapists Act, 1945, the first 
of its kind in the Dominion, establishes a governing Council 
of Physical Therapists to regulate the practice of this 
relatively new profession, thus giving legislative recognition 
to the practitioners of a type of physical treatment, to the 
growth of which army medical practice has already given 
considerable impetus. 


Amendments affecting the legal profession are also note- 
worthy. In addition to The Saskatchewan Evidence Act 
permitting the admission in evidence of photographs and 
photographic copies, amendments were made to The Sur- 
rogate Courts Act and The King’s Counsel Act. In keeping 
with Saskatchewan’s policy of assisting in the testamentary 
disposition of the property of deceased service men and other 
persons of limited means within the Province, provision is 
now made whereby wills in the possession of a retiring 
solicitor or a trust company which has ceased to do business 
in the Province, may be deposited for safekeeping with the 
Clerk of the Surrogate Court. Thus, wills which might 
otherwise be lost, may now find a safe repository in Court. 
The appointment of King’s Counsel has long been a contro- 
versial matter among lawyers in Canada. Heretofore, ap- 
pointments have been made largely as a matter of unfettered 
discretion exercised by provincial governments, and these 
have not always been above the patronage level. Under 
Saskatchewan’s latest amendment, no such appointment is 
henceforth to be made unless it is first approved by a com- 
mittee consisting of the Attorney-General, the Chief Justice 
of Saskatchewan, the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench and 
two benchers appointed for that purpose by the Law Society 
of the Province. This constitutes a welcome reform in legal 
practice, and may in principle advantageously also form the 
future basis for judicial appointments by the Government of 
Canada. 


A brief resume may permit an assessment of the results 
of the second session of the CCF Legislature in Saskatch- 
ewan. The new statutes indicate first, a direct approach and 
a determined movement toward socialization; secondly, a 
sensitive awareness of the immediate social needs requiring 
legislative amelioration; and thirdly, a mature consciousness 
of administrative and legal problems, to which have been 
applied a concerted will and the rational direction necessary 
to solve them. None of these objects, however, has been 
sacrificed to another, and the whole appears balanced and 
well-rounded. The legislation is at once idealistic and 
practical, and augurs well for the future of Saskatchewan. 
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The San Francisco 
Conference: An Appraisal 
» ae é M.Henry 


® AS THIS IS WRITTEN the San Francisco Conference 
is in midpassage. The opening events, highlighted by plenary 
sessions and with spotlight on Prime Ministers and Foreign bet 
Secretaries, ended before V-E Day. The great powers have lik 
caucused and agreed on most points. The U.S.S.R. won the int 
separate admission of White Russia and the Ukraine to the é 
conference and presumably to the organization to be formd | py 
by it. Russia lost the battle to secure Polish representation F to 

without carrying out the terms of the Yalta agreement. pre 
Argentina was admitted with U.S. support and over Soviet | Ap 
opposition. Foreign Commissar Molotov, whose personality tim 
dominated early conference proceedings, left for Moscowm | Th, 
May 9. fort 


The second phase consists of commission and committe | and 
study and action on the host of amendments offered by the to | 
participating forty-nine nations. This is the opportunity for for 
the smaller nations to make their voices heard. They hold | rest 
chairmanships of all the four commissions and twelve com | and 












mittees. Under the conference voting procedure they cou} Uni 
write the charter to suit themselves if they were united— | and 
which they are not—and if they were willing to risk non} ‘ep 
membership of one or more great powers. In practice, th | Tru 

man 





smaller powers have a limited amount of discretion in th > 
most controversial security matters, and great vistas in th | 5 
social, economic, and humanitarian fields which may prov | 
the most important in the long run. 4 


Readers of The Canadian Forum have already been pre} and 
sented with a comprehensive analysis of the Dumbarton Oaks} _ pane 
proposals (John P. Humphrey, “Dumbarton Oaks at Sa grea 
Francisco,” in the April issue). Therefore this article, is pern 
examining the principal problems before the San Francis | to se 
Conference, will build upon that background. 





1. Purposes and Principles — Substantially unanimow” The 
agreement exists for adding to the list of purposes the promo | 
tion of justice and the rule of law in international affair, 
and of human welfare in all lands. Although much sentiment 
exists for an enumeration of fundamental freedoms and rights | 
it is understood that such statements would not be guarantet: | 
enforceable in world courts, but only high aspirations of th | 
sort often relegated to preambles. Prime Minister Smuts ha | 
offered an eloquent draft of a preamble, which will give) 
spirit to an otherwise legalistic document. 


2. Role of the Assembly—Denied major responsibility i 
the security field by the very fact that industrial and military F 
power is concentrated in the hands of the great nations, th | 
small states have devoted much attention to increasing th 
power of the Assembly. Practical suggestions have bee) 
made for expanding Assembly authority by: (a) providim) partic 
that the Assembly may consider any dispute or situati®} tions, 





before and after (but not while) the Security Council fun Ff  ill-con 
tions on it; (b) giving the Assembly power to admit ant hecess 
expel members without Security Council veto. The propos 7 “# 


to submit all matters involving the use of force to th) iden 
Assembly for ratification will surely be rejected, for such a} ow 
arrangement would make impossible the speedy actioty gious 
necessary to forestall aggression. oo 

3. Economic and Social Cooperation—In the long run, B of the 
most notable contributions to lasting peace may be in soci 
economic and humanitarian matters. The Economic am 
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Social Council should be made one of the “principal” organs 
of the United Nations instead of being assigned inferior 
status as under the Dumbarton Oaks draft. The Canadian 
proposals, involving a complete revision of Chapter IX, were 
presented by M. J. Coldwell to the Conference Committee on 
Economic and Social Cooperation. Under the Canadian plan, 
powers of the Economic and Social Council would be 
broadened by giving it authority to put its studies before 
the Assembly and member states, provide services for mem- 
ber countries, and perform other functions. It now appears 
likely that provision will be made in genera] terms for an 
international agency in the cultural field. 


4. Trusteeship—Originally the Big Four had intended at 
Dumbarton Oaks to deal with colonial areas, but were unable 
to find time during the six weeks of sessions. Although 
preliminary consultation occurred in Washington during 
April, the great powers had not agreed on a solution by the 
time the San Francisco Conference reached committee stage. 
The United States wants to divide former mandates and 
former Axis colonies into two categories: (a) strategic bases 
and (b) trusts. The former would be held by powers able 
to use and defend them. The latter would be held in trust 
for native peoples, with no military installations and no trade 
restrictions. The United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand 
and others want only one type of dependent area under 
United Nations supervision. These trusts could be fortified 
and their trade controlled by the power in charge, but full 
reports would be made to the United Nations. A permanent 
Trusteeship Council will be created to supervise the new 
mandate system. 


5. Security Council—Composition of the Security Council 
is likely to remain as proposed—eleven members, five per- 
manent and six elected by the Assembly. Although Canada 
and other “middle” powers have pressed hard for a special 
panel and for eligibility to reelection on the Council, the 
great powers are willing to concede only that in electing non- 
permanent members due regard should be paid to contribution 
to security and to geographical location. 


Security Council voting arrangements were made at Yalta. 
The “Big Five” veto over economic and military force will 
undoubtedly remain. The Russians are adamant on this 
point and there is every prospect that the many amendments 
on this matter will be brushed aside. Some compromise is 
possible in respect to votes on the peaceful settlement of 
disputes; the “hidden veto” of one great power to protect 
another may be eliminated and a simple seven or eight 
affirmative vote suffice. 


The middle and smaller nations have proposed many 
changes to reduce the exclusiveness of the Security Council’s 
authority over settlement of disputes. Some have sought to 
augment the Assembly’s power to recommend settlements; a 
few would require Assembly ratification of any Council 
decision to use force; some would forbid the use of contingents 
of armed forces unless the nations to which they belonged 
participated in the Security Council’s decision to invoke sanc- 
tions. Most of these attempts to reduce Council power are 
ill-conceived and will render impossible the quick action 
hecessary some Sunday morning when an aggressor strikes. 


6. Regional Security Arrangements —In mid-conference 
there developed a sharp struggle over the relationship of 
regional and other security arrangements to the general 
security organization. Two types of non-general arrange- 
ments exist: (a) regional pacts, like the Act of Chapultepec 
of the Inter-American Republics, and (b) alliances, such as 
the Soviet-French Pact. The Russians and French are to be 
appeased by an amendment exempting security arrangements 
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directed against aggressors in this war; this will release each 
party to go immediately to the aid of his ally without waiting 
for the Security Council to act. The Latin American countries 
are not satisfied with the subordination of their pact to the 
Security Council, but have now accepted a compromise under 
which recognition is given to: (a) the paramount authority 
of the world organization in Security matters; (b) the right 
of self-defense, individual and collective, if the Security 
Council fails to prevent aggression. The United States satis- 
fied the Latin American countries by assuring them that it 
would enter a treaty of mutual assistance with the other 
American republics. 


7. International Court—The principal problems raised 
concerning judicial organization are two: (a) Should the 
Permanent Court of International Justice be reconstituted 
or a new court created? (b) Shall the jurisdiction of the 
Court be compulsory? Regardless of how the first question 
is answered, the new court must be built upon the experience 
and precedent of the World Court. The rdle of the World 
Court provided in many treaties can be preserved and trans- 
ferred to the new court. Sentiment for compulsory jurisdic- 
tion is strong in the conference. More than thirty nations 
accepted compulsory jurisdiction under the old court. It is 
the opportune time to extend this feature to all member 
nations. Although the court’s powers will be narrowly con- 
strued at first, many disputes now classed as “political” in 
nature will surely come before the court in decades to come. 


The San Francisco Conference has not been without its 
crises, but no insuperable obstacles bar the way to its ultimate 
success if the nations are tolerant and determined. In many 
ways the conference was well-timed. Both President Roose- 
velt’s death and V-E Day gave occasion for the delegates to 
assess the cost of war and to rededicate themselves to the 
task of organizing the peace. The place of the conference 
was well-chosen too. From windows of their hotels atop 
San Francisco’s hills, the delegates look out over reminders 
that the war is only half won. They see the Golden Gate and 
the grey convoys that move to and from the Pacific theatre. 
San Francisco’s streets are full of sailors and marines. Its 
harbor is dotted with ships of many lands. Its population— 
a medley of racial and national origins—is symbolic of the 
diverse membership of the permanent United Nations to be ~ 
born there. 


Although the charter will be imperfect, it will represent an 
important step toward a practical collective security system. 
The Dumbarton Oaks proposals will be improved consider- 
ably. The participating nations will have learned something 
about working together around the conference table. The 
wartime unity of the United Nations will be projected into 
the peacetime period. The peoples of the world have good 
reason to hope for an eventual “more perfect union.” 


May 18, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Journey to the Rhine 
e Cccitiltias Officer 


& MORE THAN anything else, the Canadian soldier who 
advanced into Germany was bewildered. He was told that 
every German civilian was his enemy; and he generally found 
them neutral and acquiescent. He was told that the country 
was in dire physical and economic straits; and he found well- 
kept farms rich with livestock and furnishings. He was told 
that the only Allied policy toward the enemy would be one 
of strict “non-fraternization”; and very quickly found that 
policy impracticable if not impossible. 

He felt, as he had in the past on other matters, that he 
had been misled and misinformed; that there is much in the 
confines of this mysterious enemy country of which he does 
not know and yet should have been told. He saw the German 
civilians, trudging aimlessly back through our lines, their 
belongings piled on hand-drawn carts, much as he saw the 
French, Belgian and Dutch refugees leaving their shattered 
homes and ravaged farms. The same instinctive sense of 
pity conflicted with the knowledge that here was the enemy. 
And his bewilderment became more acute and more searching. 

On the farms and the remnants of farms, the Allied soldier 
discovered, inexplicably, articles he had not seen for years. 
-Basements were usually stacked with innumerable jars of 
preserved fruits and vegetables. Abundant clothes still hung 
in the closets. Shiny, chrome-plated bicycles stood in the 
hallway. Even farm tractors were equipped with pneumatic 
rubber tires... He thought there was a lie somewhere in the 
propaganda that he had read and heard about this country 
“enslaved and impoverished by years of Nazism.” 

The lack of an official educational policy by the Army 
becomes increasingly apparent. In the long weeks and 
months preceding the break-through into German territory, 
the soldier was told practically nothing of what to expect. 
He just understood that he was entering this country not as 
a liberator but as “a conqueror.” Perhaps the odd meagre 
and inadequate booklet strayed into his hands. More prob- 
ably it did not. He was merely informed that all Germans 
are his enemy, and that “fraternization” is a bad thing. 
Once he was there, he saw that neither statement is true. 

The incredible apathy of the German civilian was as 
bewildering to him as the undoubted prosperity of the rich 
farm area he had passed through. The resigned and obedient 
attitude of those provincial folk still able to remain in their 
homes added to this bewilderment. The soldier was never 
informed of the differences between agrarian and industrial 
Germany just as he was never informed that Normandy was 
not reflective of all France. Because education in our armies 
is ignored or treated as a pointless indulgence, he has never 
been shown that the farmer is a non-political and isolated 
creature; that nearly all classes of Germans, after years of 
combined Prussian militarism and Nazi impositions, have 
learned to accept with docility the fascist sanctity of the 
uniform and of military demands. The German attitude to 
any army uniform, engendered by years of tendentious, iron- 
clad discipline, is something the Anglo-Saxon mind does not 
yet comprehend. Our troops hate and respect the German 
soldier because it is with him that they are daily concerned 
in killing or being killed. But in face of these cowed and 
apathetic civilians, this attitude was apt to dissolve into 
doubt and bemusement. 

Confronted by these unexpected factors, the non-military 
conduct of the Allied soldier was irregular and unpredictable. 
It can be safely generalized that, on entering Germany, he 
thought that there would, and should, be no restrictions on 
his behavior outside the line of duty; that everything and 


“them out,” he said, ‘“‘and we cannot get them.” 
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everyone would be “fair game.” He saw this attitude crystal- 
lized for himself into positive action when every house or 
building in a general line of advance was, on principle, blasted 
and shelled. This was in keeping with what he expected— 
the utter destruction of Germany. It led him to believe 
that unrestricted looting of these properties would be a 
legitimate activity. Houses were ransacked and livestock 
slaughtered on a mass scale. Civilians were often needlessly 
and peremptorily evicted and their cattle and poultry, if not 
killed, left to die from lack of care and attention. 

With no cautionary directives coming from his officers, it 
was not unusual for the soidier to participate in wholesale 
depredations. On no occasion did I ever hear of a logical 
explanation being made in advance as to the practical ad- 
visability of restrained behavior; that it would be in Allied 
interest to ensure that, as long as German civilians were no 
obstacle to effective military operations, feeding and housing 
problems should be kept to a minimum. When it was be 
latedly explained to any troops that the maintenance of large 
farms would materially ease our feeding and housing the 
civilian population, they would rapidly see the point. Why 
was not this obvious problem explained officially beforehand? 

Although cases of German civilian opposition have been 
reported, no one I ever spoke to had witnessed one. There 
existed seemingly, in the areas we entered, only the attitudes 
of apathy, resignation and obedience. However, very few 
representatives of any except rural districts were encountered. 
One old gentleman, working on a large and surprisingly 
undamaged farm, told me that “all is caput.” Hitler, he 
explained, had ruined the country. The only hope lay ina 
quick end of the war. He seemed to have no sense of shame 
or guilt. 

Nor were so many Germans remarkably misinformed on 
the general war situation. Large electrical radios, capable of 
great output, were found in many houses. Even brutal young 
Nazi fanatics, questioned on capture, were often aware of 
the situation on the eastern and western fronts. But no one 
could equate their undisguised relief at being taken prisoner 
with the grim resistance they had maintained perhaps only 
a half hour beforehand. A Dutch interpreter put forth one 
possible explanation. He declared that all German soldiers 
were threatened with Gestapo reprisals against their families 
if they surrendered and that, as reinforcement of this dictum, 
German machine guns fired in the rear of their own troops — 
to prevent them from halting or turning back. Naturally © 
the authenticity of this explanation cannot be vouched for. 
i 
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In the towns we saw, the completeness of the destruction | 
visited upon them must be seen to be believed. Nothing ~ 
exists except rubble and debris, with a few buildings remain- | 
ing grotesquely outlined against the sky. In the basement L 
of a battalion headquarters, I spoke to a German factory © 
worker of about 55, an evacuee from the outskirts of 4 
ruined town and a prisoner of the British in the last war. 

Among the odds and ends swept outside were two fairly 7 
new scrubbing brushes. He pointed to them. “You throw | 





“All you Germans say that,” I answered, “‘but your houses 
are all well-stocked and lacking in nothing.” 

“That is only the rich,” he said, “the poor in the cities 
have nothing. The poor only suffer now. Their homes are 
ruined and they have nowhere to go. The rich have deep 
shelters and much food and can leave when they want to.” © 

I told him that he was talking like a communist and asked 
if he was one. He answered that, like most others in the | 
region, he was a believing Roman Catholic and had never 
met a communist. I asked him if he had heard of the 
atrocities committed against the Jews and if he knew of the 
gas chambers in Poland. He replied that all men were bort 
equal and that the great prophets of the Bible were Jews, 
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but he did know that the Jews were mistreated, although he 
had never heard of wholesale exterminations. He did not 
disbelieve the story of the gas chambers and shook his head 
as if in shame. Many Germans, he said, were ashamed of 
the Nazis and every decent man hated the presence of S.S. 
troops in their area and their loutish behavior. “Was there 
a strong underground movement in Germany?” I asked. He 
said that he had never even heard of one. 

Here was the German the Allied soldiers had never heard 
of. General Eisenhower proclaimed that we came into Ger- 
many as “conquerors.” Today even the simplest soldier 
could tell him that something more than this is necessary. 
The negative “no fraternization” policy has already demon- 
strated its farcical nature. Sooner or later, and probably 
sooner, the ranker will aid the elderly woman, play with the 
child, and respond to the lonely girl. Troops cannot live in 
a vacuum. More than any single group, the ordinary soldier 
needs amenities and distractions. Even in an enemy country, 
a certain communication with the local population is vital 
to take care of his various needs. And in static positions 
in a garrison town, he will certainly seek that companion- 
ship and pleasure ‘dictated by the incompleteness of his 
life. Already an unpreventable fraternization exists. It 
cannot be avoided. This grave problem, temporarily solved 
for Canadians by their shift back into Holland, still remains 
very valid and applicable to American and British troops 
now far into Germany. 

If equitable relations are ever to be established, the military 
invasion of Germany obviously is not in itself sufficient. 
Accompanying it must be the constructive concomitants of 
a positive political program and an enlightened military 
attitude toward the mass of the civilian population. At 
what stage in the defeat of Germany will this be forthcoming? 
It is already long overdue. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

So I’m honest but not beautiful! 

What can be more final than to tell someone who’s just 
published a volume of poems that he’s not a poet? To add, 
by way of courtesy or encouragement, that nonetheless the 
audacious one has integrity, powers of observation, etc., is 
merely the decorous arrangement of the funeral wreaths on 
the coffin. 

Miss Margaret Avison’s review of my book, Here. and 
Now, which appeared in your May issue is so egregiously 
and manifestly off the beam that I must assume a scintilla 
of prejudice got into her eye, momentarily distorting her 
vision. Otherwise, I’m at a loss to account for the astigmatism 
of a discriminating, sensitive writer who chooses for dis- 
cussion and criticism not the best but the weakest and 
certainly the least representative poems in the book. At 
that, She finds words of praise for “Mother, This is 
Spring” —a piece of sentimental kitsch— and tears to 
shreds the first stanza of “Winter Scene” for reasons which, 
to one person at least, indicate the meaning of the poem 


| had totally escaped her. Criticism of that particular poem 
: certainly can be offered, but I assure Miss Avison the thing 


is much too light to require the heavy bazookas of “the last 


_ line would have sounded integral” or a certain word “would 


have compelled conviction as well as cerebration.” Let’s 


: leave that kind of mumbo-jumbo to those who can make a 


living out of it. 
The reviewer writes: “. . . although poetry may (why 
may?) be a vehicle for honest statement, the writing of 


| Poetry is not just a matter of fitting an impersonal ‘guise’ 


over the naked conviction, emotion, vision. Mr. Layton’s 
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statements are not really poetry.” Really? Since I do a 
fair amount of reviewing myself I know how damnably easy 
it is to dress up a purely personal reaction and make it 
look like something it ain’t. The technique (vide supra) is 
easy and usually effective. It consists of laying down some 
principle or canon purporting to have universal aesthetic 
validity and then proceeding to show how, in this line or 
that, the writer has contravened it. Theorem, Q.E.D., bring 
in the undertakers! 

And now may I have just a little more space in which to 
try to remove the particle of dust from your reviewer’s eye? 
Let’s take a look at these lines from “The Swimmer”: 


Emerging see how for a moment, 

A brown weed with marvellous bulbs, 

He lies imminent upon the water 

While light and sound come with a sharp passion 
From the gonad sea around the Poles 

And break in bright cockle-shells about his ears. 


Or the following from “Newsboy”: 


Rude despiser of the anonymous, 
Danubes of blood wash up his bulletins 
While he domesticates disaster like 

A wheat in pampas of prescriptive things 
With cries animal and ambiguous. 


And finally these two lines from “Proof Reader”: 


O my eyes are like extravagant bees 
Hugging paper gardens where words are weeds. 


I humbly submit to Miss Avison that these lines are 
poetry and invite her to roll her tongue around them and 
tell me once again they’re not. IrvinG LayTON, 

Montreal, P.Q. 
[Miss Avison writes: 

It was irresponsible of me to review Mr. Layton’s book 
with concern rather for a current attitude towards poetry 
than for the book itself. The tone of my review distressed 
me when I read it in print, and I am sorry that I did not 
recognize it sooner. However, I did not say that Mr. Layton 
is not a poet, and I certainly did not mean even by infer- 
ence to “lay down some principle or canon” of what is 
poetry and what is not. I meant only that it seems to me 
that nothing less than the ultimate should be expected of 
poets. Failing that, and Mr. Layton is in a numerous and 
intermittently distinguished company, I think it is neces- 
sary to say “this is not poetry.” The statement presupposes 
an exalted standard. But we need such a standard. For that 
reason I cannot apologize for my comments on “Winter 
Scene.” No poem, however light, can afford to be less than 
perfect. I realize that the unfairness lies in subjecting Mr. 
Layton alone to this exacting scrutiny, under which all but 
a very few poets in our whole literature would certainly 
suffer. Please let us be consistently tough in our judgment, 
so that such comments as I made on this one book may 
fall into a perspective where “integrity and powers of 
observation” may be justly valued, and not dismissed as 
merely less than the whole loaf. ] 


The Editor: 

At the risk of incurring an editorial footnote to the effect 
that I must be suffering from canvasser’s corns, or some- 
thing, I feel I must protest at the tone of two of your 
footnotes to correspondents’ letters in the May issue. To sug- 
gest that Mr. Forsey does not read the papers or that Mr. 
McClure needs a holiday in the Laurentians seems to me, 
at any rate, to be junior-schoolboy stuff which sounds even 
worse in reply to correspondents than it does in your editorial 
columns. GWENYTH GRUBE, 

Toronto, Ont. 
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Music in Post-War Canada 
Wharcus Adeney 


& STRICTLY SPEAKING, there can be no plans for music 
in post-war Canada, for the simple reason that influential 
people still do not accept the planning principle in public 
affairs. There are personal hopes, schemes, intentions; group 
purposes have made some headway; but there is little to 
report on the national level. Canadians have yet to face the 
fact that social concern is as proper to a citizen as his private 
ambition, and as native to a man. However, musicians, 
writers, artists, architects, handicraftsmen, got together last 
year and were a little surprised to discover how much they 
had in common. That experience will not soon be forgotten. 
Anything one might say now about prospects for music and 
musicians in Canada must take into account the strong stand 
taken by the arts collectively in favor of a New Deal for 
Culture. The interested reader should apply for Report 
No. 10, Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment, 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, price, 10 cents. This is a set of 
briefs, with covering brief, presented by sixteen national 
arts bodies, together with the story told at Parliament Hill 
by delegates and witnesses on June 21, 1944. 


A notable measure of agreement was reached between 
organizations variously constituted. They agreed that some- 
thing must be done on a federal scale to make cultural 
agencies effective, not only among groups here and there but 
throughout the land. Common experience had taught us that 
neither imagination nor the fruits of the imagination exist 
in a vacuum. Out of touch with the people artists and 
musicians lose everything but a tradition. Out of touch 
with the arts John Citizen is likely to become a slave to 
necessity, victim of tyrants. Underneath the pressure group 
tactics which had to be employed lay a philosophy the 
implications of which are unescapable. 


A sense of urgency (and the enterprise of a few people) 
brought those who were directly concerned with the arts 
together. Much was happening in other lands. In England 
the British Council—with the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Music and Art—was closing an era of philistine 
indifference. In the United States lessons learned through the 
depression were being handed down to state governments, 
recreation and welfare organizations, to librarians, societies 
representing the various arts, the Musicians’ Union. The 
medical profession, faced with new problems in psychology, 
found solutions in the field of expression and representation. 
The U.S.S.R. had gone over the horizon, so far as we were 
concerned, by placing imaginative constructs at the top of 
the social pyramid. Obviously this was no time for drawing 
nice distinctions between the equally inhibited output of 
Peter and Paul; it was a time for liberation and large-scale 
effort, social and personal, organizational and creative. We 
asked for Community Centres and all that they could stand 
for. 


The Music Committee which presented a brief at Ottawa 
was scarcely representative. The interests of singers, instru- 
mentalists, composers, teachers, conductors and admini- 
strators are so diverse that of necessity they work through 
different organizations. It would take much patient effort 
and planning to arrange a body actually standing for Music 
in Canada—a group in which representatives from the 
A.F. of M. could function together with conservatory heads, 
choral leaders, solo singers and church organists. 


But if musicians are hard to organize, music has this 
advantage over the other arts: its appeal is immediate and 
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pervasive. It compels attention. So, while plans may be Bat 
nebulous and musicians divided as to policy, it is in the of 
field of music that things are really beginning to happen rT 





We have asked for a training orchestra, with the idea of 
developing regional symphonies. Because the T.S.O. now | det 


plays to thousands of school children every season (its | the 
concerts are also broadcast for the schools), because Pop ! 
Concerts are becoming a year-round feature in several centres, mu: 


our demands are likely to receive public support. A training of 1 
school for teachers of music is being set up, I understand, suit 
at Western University (London, Ontario). This will be the 
required if the product of music schools is to be acceptable whi 






to people at large through Culture Centres, through regional pres 
orchestras and subsidized services. The A.F. of M. may help fron 
to finance orchestral concerts in smaller cities. cum 
Something should be said about music as it is presented i 
by radio, sound track and recordings. Only recently has it beta 
been realized that canned music, radio rhetoric, is no sub “. 
stitute for the living presence. Heard voices cannot replace T. 
the other self which addresses us whenever we read a book, It sl 
translate notes from page to keyboard, follow the intens in li 
activity of a concert artist. Rhythm, accent, these personal (pro 
things to be fully communicated must be shared by per minc 
sonalities. The acceptance of reproduced sound, filling fac- prese 
tory, theatre or home, may even be a first step on the road A ph 
to psychic inertia—to social unconsciousness. Children who | toda’ 
are regularly exposed to movie and radio (it is now sug are I 
gested) no longer read and understand. In the higher grades with 
they cannot be taught. Words—and music—blow past them f be at 
I am not here distinguishing between performances actual have 
and reproduced, as distributed by radio. This matter, critical baa | 
ead | 


to employment and so to the future of music on the whole F 
continent, calls for another kind of discussion. Enough to F 
say, at this point, that the mechanization of music is af 
potential threat both to the music-maker and his audience. 


There is as yet no originality in Canadian speech or song. 
This will surely come, but only from the pleasure-respons 
of people in their thousands, perhaps millions. Nothing F 


makes for creation but enthusiasm, the kind that is infectiow, | ° M 
returning to the creator as a life-giving stream. Music, being > ‘War 
wholly subjective, meets with no barriers. It is for everyone. swam 
Paradoxically, what has broken down in our age is a system) “M 
of communication. The propagation of irrelevant matter ha | A. J. 
deprived most people of the habit of close attention. They at {>  “T} 
seldom fully aware of what is going on, awareness beim] _ its plz 
contributory. “To have great poetry you must have great | “A 


audiences too.” To have music you must have living mus‘) ang ip 
cians and a total situation within which the listener plays#?  achiey 
real part. Inversely, musicians could not survive, as pe forgive 
sonalities, were they always to make records or play for t | their ; 
radio. The separation would be insupportable. Perhaps th 
danger to art, and to the creation of works of art implicit i ys 

mechanization is only one more challenge to vitality. Bu F Th 


these are dangerous times; society is not yet self-determining | na 
It may be that music—living music—is now the only dire} on A 


utterance between man and man on a strictly human leve. f Dr 


Speaking of communications, Canada has no music mag “Tre 
zine, and no subsidized music publishing. Not only sectiot F spring 
but cities in our land are poles apart in their musical under F The 
takings. In Toronto it seems as though Montreal musicia®—  summe 
swing between the devil of exploitation and a benign Grea majorit 
Father in the form of government patronage. We suspe' § charity 
that provincial support of music, arts and crafts, is SOM and ce, 
times a cloak for the preservation of low living standards § op. 
But then, the social thinking of artists is inclined to & me did 
ambivalent. Our popular press has nailed the music tes 
imagination to the cross of its own best purposes. We net m 
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a national journal, fully informing musicians of the doings 
of others, reporting collective activities and establishing 
social grounds for what is really the most purely social of 
all enterprise. Subsidies for music publishing, with self- 
determination for professional composers, would transform 
the part-time and largely hesitant production of today. 


A detailed report on what is now going on in Canada 
musically would be most useful. From this report a series 
of resolutions, nationally approved, could be drawn up by 
suitably representative persons. Such resolutions, including 
the demand for publications, could establish a platform on 
which musicians in every category might stand together. At 
present they are a scattered lot and their leaders are not free 
from apron strings. These strings, however, are mostly cir- 
cumstantial. Given a social place and function, with such 
civilized amenities as any occupational group requires, Cana- 
dian musicians will soon provide more than a pale reflex of 
brighter lights elsewhere. 


The people in the arts should state their point of view. 
It should be said without equivocation that the best things 
in life cannot survive on a business basis. Lastly, the thesis 
(propounded brilliantly at one time by Prof. Janet) that the 
mind progresses through religion to science, to art, should be 
presented as basic philosophy in the schools of this Dominion. 
A philosophy of the arts in a maturing society is as necessary 
today as the production of works of art. Music and musicians 
are now, more than they know, in a Canadian Prairie Wagon 
with a lot of fellow travellers. Individually they are apt to 
be at once skeptical and reticent; for too long, perhaps, they 
have depended on some form of private patronage. As a body 
they will, as far as organizational setups allow, take a strong 
lead in socializing the arts in Canada. 


“Must-Nots” for Peace 
ohn G. Withall 


> MAY I QUOTE some of the pleas for mercy and justice 
towards the vanquished that have swamped us and will 
swamp us from now on? 

“Mankind must learn to live together as one family.”— 
A. J. Muste. 

“The German nation can and must be educated to take 
its place in Europe.”—Storm Jameson. 


“A great act of reconciliation must take place in Europe 
and in the world. The British, Russians and Americans must 
achieve the humility, the humaneness, the willingness to 
forgive, while the Germans must achieve the confidence in 
their conquerors which such a reconciliation would require.” 
—A. J. Muste. 


“There should be no aggrandizement of the victors but 
rather the self-determination of all national groups. Even 
Germany should not be partitioned if the people oppose it, 
and Austria should be left in Germany, if Austrians so wish.” 
—Dr. George Tatham. 

“Treat Germany decently. Then she will not want to 
spring at our throat.”—G. B. Shaw. 

The attitude of the average man to these pleas is succinctly 
summed up in that now historic word: “Nuts!” To the 
Majority of people all this talk about mercy and Christian 
charity to the Hun is so much eye-wash. Only old women 
and sentimentalists indulge in it. 

“Look,” the ordinary citizen says, “at what those so-and- 
sos did at Buchenwald! Don’t give me any malarky about 
treating them decently!” This point of view is not confined 
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to the laity. Many of the clergy express the same red-blooded 
sentiments, in more decorous terms. They urge us to indulge 
our righteous indignation in some tyne of “corrective justice.” 
Did not one of the Archbishops in the House of Lords recently 
say how easy it would be for him to talk of mercy towards 
the enemy? He said, however, that he felt it his duty rather 
to discuss the retribution that should be visited on the 
wrong-doers. 

Appeals to the mass of men, right now, for an attitude 
of humanity and generosity towards the enemy are futile 
if they are based merely on an iteration of the Christian 
ethic. We have to approach men from another angle alto- 
gether and appeal to their self-interest. Only an appeal to 
their selfishness will make any impression on them and alter 
their attitude of vindictiveness towards the vanquished. The 
appeal could be made in terms of the following eight “must 
nots.” 

1. We must not impose exorbitant reparations on the 
vanquished. Why? If we do, we will upset the conquered 
states’ respective economies to such an extent that world 
economic stability will be undermined. The resultant world- 
wide economic ills will engulf and harm us as well. Proof: 
the dreadful results of World War I’s Reparations fiasco. 


2. We must not try to wipe the defeated nations off the 
map either economically or physically, were the latter feas- 
ible. Why? If we attempt to do this we shall be cutting 
our own throats by destroying a potential market of about 
200 million customers for our wheat, cars, radios and other 
sundries. Proof: It’s so apparent it doesn’t need to be stated. 

3. We must not become too absorbed in vengefully hating 
the defeated enemy. Why? Because in so doing we shall be 
playing into the hands of our domestic tyrants. They want 
us to become so engrossed in hating a remote enemy that we 
shall not observe the nefarious activities against our best 
interests that they carry on right under our noses. Proof: 
Use your eyes and ears on the passing scene and judge for 
yourself. 

4. We must not make the peace terms too vicious. Why? 
A few years from now, when the violent emotions of war 
have died down, it will make us uncomfortable and unhappy 
to see “those poor devils” being oppressed for historic mis- 
deeds. Proof: The remorseful pro-German attitude of the 
English from the early 1920’s until about 1937. 

5. We must not mete out vengeful and cruel treatment to 
the vanquished. Why? Because our vengeance and cruelty 
will engender an even narrower nationalism and wilder fanati- 
cism than we condemn in them. Proof: The silly racialism 
and vile fanaticism of many Germans today. 

6. We must not place on them the burden of war-guilt as 
we did in 1919. Why? It rouses in them resentment, a 
sense of injustice and a desire for revenge. Eventually, this 
resentment and its concomitants will vent itself on those 
who are too short-sighted to see that they are storing up 
trouble for themselves when they pin the entire burden of 
guilt on the vanquished. Proof: History from 1919 on in 
Europe, with special reference to the years 1939 to 1945. 


7. We must not exclude the defeated nations, as was 
done in 1919, from having a voice in drafting the peace 
terms. Why? (a) Because a dictated peace can never be a 
just peace, and therefore, never be a peace-ensuring peace. 
(b) Because refusal to allow the defeated nations to par- 
ticipate in drafting the peace terms makes us appear as liars 
and hypocrites in our talk about democracy. For democratic 
practice involves allowing even the most abhorred minority 
to voice its opinions and to try to alter the course of events. 
Proof: The Treaty of Versailles and the history of its drafting 
and of its implementation. 
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Music in Post-War Canada 
Wharcus Adeney 


& STRICTLY SPEAKING, there can be no plans for music 
in post-war Canada, for the simple reason that influential 
people still do not accept the planning principle in public 
affairs. There are personal hopes, schemes, intentions; group 
purposes have made some headway; but there is little to 
report on the national level. Canadians have yet to face the 
fact that social concern is as proper to a citizen as his private 
ambition, and as native to a man. However, musicians, 
writers, artists, architects, handicraftsmen, got together last 
year and were a little surprised to discover how much they 
had in common. That experience will not soon be forgotten. 
Anything one might say now about prospects for music and 
musicians in Canada must take into account the strong stand 
taken by the arts collectively in favor of a New Deal for 
Culture. The interested reader should apply for Report 
No. 10, Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment, 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, price, 10 cents. This is a set of 
briefs, with covering brief, presented by sixteen national 
arts bodies, together with the story told at Parliament Hill 
by delegates and witnesses on June 21, 1944. 


A notable measure of agreement was reached between 
organizations variously constituted. They agreed that some- 
thing must be done on a federal scale to make cultural 
agencies effective, not only among groups here and there but 
throughout the land. Common experience had taught us that 
neither imagination nor the fruits of the imagination exist 
in a vacuum. Out of touch with the people artists and 
musicians lose everything but a tradition. Out of touch 
with the arts John Citizen is likely to become a slave to 
necessity, victim of tyrants. Underneath the pressure group 
tactics which had to be employed lay a philosophy the 
implications of which are unescapable. 


A sense of urgency (and the enterprise of a few people) 
brought those who were directly concerned with the arts 
together. Much was happening in other lands. In England 
the British Council—with the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Music and Art—was closing an era of philistine 
indifference. In the United States lessons learned through the 
depression were being handed down to state governments, 
recreation and welfare organizations, to librarians, societies 
representing the various arts, the Musicians’ Union. The 
medical profession, faced with new problems in psychology, 
found solutions in the field of expression and representation. 
The U.S.S.R. had gone over the horizon, so far as we were 
concerned, by placing imaginative constructs at the top of 
the social pyramid. Obviously this was no time for drawing 
nice distinctions between the equally inhibited output of 
Peter and Paul; it was a time for liberation and large-scale 
effort, social and personal, organizational and creative. We 


asked for Community Centres and all that they could stand — 


for. 


The Music Committee which presented a brief at Ottawa 
was scarcely representative. The interests of singers, instru- 
mentalists, composers, teachers, conductors and admini- 
strators are so diverse that of necessity they work through 
different organizations. It would take much patient effort 
and planning to arrange a body actually standing for Music 
in Canada—a group in which representatives from the 
A.F. of M. could function together with conservatory heads, 
choral leaders, solo singers and church organists. 


But if musicians are hard to organize, music has this 
advantage over the other arts: its appeal is immediate and 
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pervasive. It compels attention. So, while plans may be a 
nebulous and musicians divided as to policy, it is in th) 
field of music that things are really beginning to happen 50 
We have asked for a training orchestra, with the idea of all 
developing regional symphonies. Because the T.S.O. now de 
plays to thousands of school children every season (its th 
concerts are also broadcast for the schools), because Po 
Concerts are becoming a year-round feature in several centres, m 
our demands are likely to receive public support. A training F of 
school for teachers of music is being set up, I understand, sui 
at Western University (London, Ontario). This will bk the 
required if the product of music schools is to be acceptable F wh 
to people at large through Culture Centres, through regioml | pr 
orchestras and subsidized services. The A.F. of M. may h fro 
to finance orchestral concerts in smaller cities. ; cu 
Something should be said about music as it is presented ‘is 
by radio, sound track and recordings. Only recently has it bri 
been realized that canned music, radio rhetoric, is no sub F . 
stitute for the living presence. Heard voices cannot replae fp 
the other self which addresses us whenever we read a book, fF It : 
translate notes from page to keyboard, follow the intens fin’ 
activity of a concert artist. Rhythm, accent, these person (pr 
things to be fully communicated must be shared by pe. — mit 
sonalities. The acceptance of reproduced sound, filling fa- fF pre 
tory, theatre or home, may even be a first step on the roa f Af 
to psychic inertia—to social unconsciousness. Children wh | tod 
are regularly exposed to movie and radio (it is now sug are 
gested) no longer read and understand. In the higher grads | wit! 
they cannot be taught. Words—and music—blow past them | be: 


I am not here distinguishing between performances actulf hav 
and reproduced, as distributed by radio. This matter, critic 
to employment and so to the future of music on the whok} _ leac 
continent, calls for another kind of discussion. Enough to — 

say, at this point, that the mechanization of music isi 
potential threat both to the music-maker and his audience. — \ 


There is as yet no originality in Canadian speech or song 
This will surely come, but only from the pleasure-respone Ff JO 
of people in their thousands, perhaps millions. Nothin F 





makes for creation but enthusiasm, the kind that is infection | >} 
returning to the creator as a life-giving stream. Music, bein > ‘Ws 
wholly subjective, meets with no barriers. It is for everyom*  SWal 
Paradoxically, what has broken down in our age is a system)“ 
of communication. The propagation of irrelevant matter bs) A. J 
deprived most people of the habit of close attention. Theyaty 
seldom fully aware of what is going on, awareness beim| _ its ; 
contributory. “To have great poetry you must have grep «, 


audiences too.” To have music you must have living mus-F ang 
cians and a total situation within which the listener plays?! achj 
real part. Inversely, musicians could not survive, as pe 7 forgi 
sonalities, were they always to make records or play for t#F thei, 
radio. The separation would be insupportable. Perhaps t®— _ 4 
danger to art, and to the creation of works of art implicit#— 
mechanization is only one more challenge to vitality. Buy 1 
these are dangerous times; society is not yet self-determining — rath 
It may be that music—living music—is now the only direc 
utterance between man and man on a strictly human levd | wine 


Speaking of communications, Canada has no music mag “7 
zine, and no subsidized music publishing. Not only sectio®—  sprin 
but cities in our land are poles apart in their musical und F 7), 


takings. In Toronto it seems as though Montreal musicia® ump 
swing between the devil of exploitation and a benign Gre majoi 
Father in the form of government patronage. We susp) char 
that provincial support of music, arts and crafts, is somy ang . 
times a cloak for the preservation of low living standard “y, 
But then, the social thinking of artists is inclined to & = d 
ambivalent. Our popular press has nailed the musi@ treati 
imagination to the cross of its own best purposes. We née : 
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a national journal, fully informing musicians of the doings 
of others, reporting collective activities and establishing 
social grounds for what is really the most purely social of 
all enterprise. Subsidies for music publishing, with self- 
determination for professional composers, would transform 
the part-time and largely hesitant production of today. 


A detailed report on what is now going on in Canada 
musically would be most useful. From this report a series 
of resolutions, nationally approved, could be drawn up by 
suitably representative persons. Such resolutions, including 
the demand for publications, could establish a platform on 
which musicians in every category might stand together. At 
present they are a scattered lot and their leaders are not free 
from apron strings. These strings, however, are mostly cir- 
cumstantial. Given a social place and function, with such 
civilized amenities as any occupational group requires, Cana- 
dian musicians will soon provide more than a pale reflex of 
brighter lights elsewhere. 


The people in the arts should state their point of view. 
It should be said without equivocation that the best things 
in life cannot survive on a business basis. Lastly, the thesis 
(propounded brilliantly at one time by Prof. Janet) that the 
mind progresses through religion to science, to art, should be 
presented as basic philosophy in the schools of this Dominion. 
A philosophy of the arts in a maturing society is as necessary 
today as the production of works of art. Music and musicians 
are now, more than they know, in a Canadian Prairie Wagon 
with a lot of fellow travellers. Individually they are apt to 
be at once skeptical and reticent; for too long, perhaps, they 
have depended on some form of private patronage. As a body 
they will, as far as organizational setups allow, take a strong 
lead in socializing the arts in Canada. 


“Must-Nots” for Peace 


| fokn G Withall 


> MAY I QUOTE some of the pleas for mercy and justice 
towards the vanquished that have swamped us and will 
swamp us from now on? 

“Mankind must learn to live together as one family.”— 
A. J. Muste. 


“The German nation can and must be educated to take 
its place in Europe.”—Storm Jameson. 


“A great act of reconciliation must take place in Europe 
and in the world. The British, Russians and Americans must 
achieve the humility, the humaneness, the willingness to 
forgive, while the Germans must achieve the confidence in 
their conquerors which such a reconciliation would require.” 
—A. J. Muste. 


“There should be no aggrandizement of the victors but 
rather the self-determination of all national groups. Even 
Germany should not be partitioned if the people oppose it, 
and Austria should be left in Germany, if Austrians so wish.” 
—Dr. George Tatham. 

“Treat Germany decently. Then she will not want to 
spring at our throat.”—G. B. Shaw. 

The attitude of the average man to these pleas is succinctly 
summed up in that now historic word: “Nuts!” To the 


+ majority of people all this talk about mercy and Christian 


charity to the Hun is so much eye-wash. Only old women 
and sentimentalists indulge in it. 

“Look,” the ordinary citizen says, “at what those so-and- 
sos did at Buchenwald! Don’t give me any malarky about 
treating them decently!” This point of view is not confined 
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to the laity. Many of the clergy express the same red-blooded 
sentiments, in more decorous terms. They urge us to indulge 
our righteous indignation in some type of “corrective justice.” 
Did not one of the Archbishops in the House of Lords recently 
say how easy it would be for him to talk of mercy towards 
the enemy? He said, however, that he felt it his duty rather 
to discuss the retribution that should be visited on the 
wrong-doers. 

Appeals to the mass of men, right now, for an attitude 
of humanity and generosity towards the enemy are futile 
if they are based merely on an iteration of the Christian 
ethic. We have to approach men from another angle alto- 
gether and appeal to their self-interest. Only an appeal to 
their selfishness will make any impression on them and alter 
their attitude of vindictiveness towards the vanquished. The 
appeal could be made in terms of the following eight “must 
nots.” 

1. We must not impose exorbitant reparations on the 
vanquished. Why? If we do, we will upset the conquered 
states’ respective economies to such an extent that world 
economic stability will be undermined. The resultant world- 
wide economic ills will engulf and harm xs as well. Proof: 
the dreadful results of World War I’s Reparations fiasco. 


2. We must not try to wipe the defeated nations off the 
map either economically or physically, were the latter feas- 
ible. Why? If we attempt to do this we shall be cutting 
our own throats by destroying a potential market of about 
200 million customers for our wheat, cars, radios and other 
sundries. Proof: It’s so apparent it doesn’t need to be stated. 

3. We must not become too absorbed in vengefully hating 
the defeated enemy. Why? Because in so doing we shall be 
playing into the hands of our domestic tyrants. They want 
us to become so engrossed in hating a remote enemy that we 
shall not observe the nefarious activities against our best 
interests that they carry on right under our noses. Proof: 
Use your eyes and ears on the passing scene and judge for 
yourself. 

4. We must not make the peace terms too vicious. Why? 
A few years from now, when the viclent emotions of war 
have died down, it will make us uncomfortable and unhappy 
to see “those poor devils” being oppressed for historic mis- 
deeds. Proof: The remorseful pro-German attitude of the 
English from the early 1920’s until about 1937. 

5. We must not mete out vengeful and cruel treatment to 
the vanquished. Why? Because our vengeance and cruelty 
will engender an even narrower nationalism and wilder fanati- 
cism than we condemn in them. Proof: The silly racialism 
and vile fanaticism of many Germans today. 

6. We must not place on them the burden of war-guilt as 
we did in 1919. Why? It rouses in them resentment, a 
sense of injustice and a desire for revenge. Eventually, this 
resentment and its concomitants will vent itself on those 
who are too short-sighted to see that they are storing up 
trouble for themselves when they pin the entire burden of 
guilt on the vanquished. Proof: History from 1919 on in 
Europe, with special reference to the years 1939 to 1945. 


7. We must not exclude the defeated nations, as was 
done in 1919, from having a voice in drafting the peace 
terms. Why? (a) Because a dictated peace can never be a 
just peace, and therefore, never be a peace-ensuring peace. 
(b) Because refusal to allow the defeated nations to par- 
ticipate in drafting the peace terms makes us appear as liars 
and hypocrites in our talk about democracy. For democratic 
practice involves allowing even the most abhorred minority 
to voice its opinions and to try to alter the course of events. 
Proof: The Treaty of Versailles and the history of its drafting 
and of its implementation. 
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8. We must not attach the new peace organization—The 
United Nations—to the new Peace Treaties. Why? Because 
such attachment in 1919 of the League of Nations to the 
Versailles treaty, played a large part in bringing about the 
disintegration of the League and the well-known bad results 
for all of us. Proof: The relative impotence of the League 
because of the non-membership of various nations who 
objected to the League’s being an instrument of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 


If we can get the ordinary man to insist that these basic 
“must-nots” are utilized in dealing with the defeated side, 
then we shall be rid of the immoral, though popular cry: 
“Woe to the Vanquished!” At the same time we shall be 
taking a great step forward towards assuring, in days to 
come, mo woe for the victors. 


The Country That hept Its 


Feet on the bround 
Cyril Maids 


® ONCE UPON a time there was a country which was dis- 
turbed by a mouthy minority of its citizens who contended 
that they could construct contraptions to fly if given the 
management of affairs. This theory had been kicking around 
for many years and from time to time in the past alarms had 
been sounded that the experiments of these crackpots would 
cause property damage and loss of life and limb; not to 
mention moral consequences much to be deplored. But aside 
from occasional mobbings or jailings of penurious “nuts” 
believed to be carrying on surreptitious experiments, or 
teaching the theories clandestinely, nothing was done about 
their ideas. 


Now, however, the menace had escaped from the conspira- 
torial stage and become a threat where almost a third of the 
people either believed the insane scheme feasible or at least 
worth a try. A few professors, some younger journalists, 
junior employees of big corporations, working folk and farm- 
ers had all been drawn into an organization to sponsor putting 
the resources of the country behind their project. 


They argued: “We have had wheels for a long time. We 
have internal combustion engines which turn mechanisms, 
propel vehicles along roads and through water. We know 
that air resistance and pressure on certain surfaces drawn 
rapidly through the air will support the objects temporarily. 
Now, if we harness an internal combustion engine so that it 
will draw a coach (on wheels or floats) attached to a surface 
designed to support itself by air pressure, we can fly in it.” 


All the editors, heads of railway, steamship, coach, auto- 
mobile, horse and buggy, dog-team, roller-skate and shoe 
corporations, with their technical experts, hooted in derision. 
Palpably this was nonsense. They demanded that before the 
CCF’ers—as the voluble dreamers were called—asked the 
people to entrust them with power to carry out these mad 
fantasies, they give a clear and understandable blueprint of 
what they proposed doing. So the CCF’ers published a book 
or two—in addition to all the books that had been written 
on the subject down the centuries—and their leaders made 
speeches. But as the opposition did not want to understand 
the proposals, they did not read the books for information 
but to find passages to garble and misrepresent, so that those 
of the public who were indifferent about the whole thing 
would be alarmed by the clamor and act to prevent the CCF 
getting elected to power. 


The Canadian Forum 


The highlight of the controversy came when the leader of 
the CCF tried to explain just how their project would work. 


“There are,” he stated, “several possible methods and we 
might well use more than one of them. For example, the 
crudest method of moving through the air is to fill some 
large, light container with a lighter-than-air substance which 
will lift the whole structure into the air where it may be 
moved by the air currents or propelled by internal com- 
bustion engines geared to screw propellers. 


“Or, a coach, fixed to a shaped plane surface, may be 
drawn or pushed through the air by screw propellers driven 
by internal combustion engines in such a way as to fly. 


“Or, again by the most recently suggested method, air may 
be drawn into the mechanism, compressed, and discharged in 
jets so as to drive the coach and plane surface in flight 
through the air.” 


At this point he realized that no one could hear him for 
the hoots, howls, laughs and jeers of the editorial writers and 
corporation mouthpieces. Besides the customary cries of 
“Impossible!”, “Preposterous!”, “Ridiculous!”, “Faker!”, 
“Charlatan!”, “Fraud!”, “Liar!” and so forth, the loudest 
was the jibe of the editors who declared daily that no con- 
traption could fly, had ever flown or ever would fly. They 
declared that the leader of the CCF had betrayed his follow- 
ers by going back on the pure doctrine of the party. His last 
speech revealed his unashamed duplicity. Here he had de- 
clared, they asserted, that there was more than one way to 
construct contraptions to fly. (The editorial writers had read 
little on the subject as they disdained to waste their superior 
intellects on such useless mythology. They skipped through 
digests or some standard textbook on “The Myth of Human 
Flight, Its Ancient Origins and Continual Demonstration of 
Impracticability by the Experience of All Right Thinking 
Men Down to Our Present Time.””) To their minds the Con- 
traptions Can Fly leader was recreant to the true doctrine 
—which they did not believe for a moment—in that he did 
not say that contraptions to fly must be made like 
mechanical birds, beetles or bugs with wings to flap. 
Obviously, if a contraption could be made to fly—as every- 
one knew it could not—this was the only true way to do it! 
Any suggestion that there were other possible methods was 
conscienceless betrayal of those who through trial and 
tribulation had built up the Contraption Can Fly party to 
its present dangerous position. Now, drunk with sight of 
final power, the leader had compromised his integrity and 
his followers’ trust, and held out this fantastic lure to the 
gullible. No one would be misled by it. The loyal, earnest, 
though misguided, fanatics would be sadly disillusioned but 
all sane citizens would realize how necessary it was to 
punish such reprehensible behavior by seeing that he never 
was elected to a position to carry out his mad projects. 


At this point a fleet of Lancaster bombers, Mustang 
fighter planes, Martin flying boats and jet-propelled aircraft 
landed in a cow pasture and so scared the living daylights 
out of the inhabitants of this backwater nation that I am 
unable to persuade anyone that it or its fatuous population 
ever existed. 
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Film Review 
Mosdell 


> NOW THAT VICTORY is upon us, the American film 
industry being what it is, we may expect to be inundated 
by a flood of dreary or infuriating pictures having Europe 
as their setting and some aspect of rehabilitation as their 
ostensible theme. For every honest attempt to show or 
imagine what is really happening as a result of our occupa- 
tion, there will be dozens of pictures exclusively concerned 
with the romance of some GI Joe and a French, Spanish, or 
Italian girl (what might be called, with Hemingway’s per- 
mission, the Little Rabbit motif); and United Nations flags 
will drip from every conceivable cornice. It is somewhat of 
a blow, though, to find that the British distributors have 
actually been the first to export as one of their better films 
by one of their more thoughtful writers a propaganda film as 
full of fishy optimism as They Came to a City. 

Suppose, says J. B. Priestley, suppose there were some- 
where a Utopian community full of happy, happy people; 


| suppose further that a representative group of English 


citizens were to visit it; what would their reactions be? 
In the past this question, or some variation of it, was a 
recognized vehicle for sound and serious criticism of current 
politics (as in the case of More), or of human nature itself 
(as in the case of Swift). As a rule the author’s real interest 
and aim was criticism; with perhaps a secondary hope that 
if people were aware how badly they were managing them- 
selves and their affairs some changes might be made. 
Priestley’s intention is clearly different. He wishes to 
ignite in the hearts of the movie-going public a hope (not a 
determination, but a hope) for a better world to come. Be- 
cause his audience will contain all sorts and conditions of 
men (he hopes), he tries not to step on anybody’s toes too 
hard, even the Conservatives; and by pulling his punches 
here, being vague where he ought to have been specific there, 
he succeeds in making a cheap and essentially frivolous botch 
of what might have been a good picture (if, say, Aldous 
Huxley had written it). 

Consider his plot. Nine English citizens assemble by 
magic on the film’s one and only set, representing the outer 
battlements of Utopia, all marble shafts and tessellated pave- 
ment, in some ways very like the Canadian war memorial 
at Vimy. There is a pudgy comic financier; a landed gentle- 
man; a predatory old aristocrat and her rebellious daughter; 
1 charwoman (salt of the earth, of course, and the only 
intentionally amusing character in the film); a suburban 
bank clerk and his neurotic wife; a superior barmaid, and a 
merchant seaman (who describes himself as a revolutionary 
who cannot believe in the Revolution). Presently a massive 








door emblazoned with a symbolic six-pointed star (only 
nobody explains what it is a symbol of) swings dramatically 
open, disclosing a vast quantity of blazing white light, and 
nothing else. Assuming, nevertheless, a rapt and dedicatory 
expression, each character enters the door; and emerges after 
a suitable interval with expressions ranging from bewilder- 
ment through disgust to wide-eyed, panting enthusiasm. 
The financier and the aristocrat report that they have social 
justice down there, and enquire for the shortest route back 
earth; the landed gent says he never cared much for 
sses of people, happy or not, and wants to get back to 
is club where nobody speaks to him and he need speak to 
body. The neurotic wife disapproves of so much burgeon- 
g life, and drags her husband back too; the daughter and 
charwoman elect to stay; the barmaid and the merchant 
, having fallen in love, decice that somebody has to 
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tell England (by this time the audience wishes that some- 
body would tell them). They dip their faces in the radiance 
which (presumably) social justice gives off, and start bravely 
back with vision in their eyes. (Although there és an oddly 
disturbing note in their alliance of “He for God only, she for 
God in him” which makes the prospect for England hearing 
much pretty poor.) 

At each opportunity for a specific reference, Priestley 
dodges; he tells us nothing useful about ourselves; he tells 
us nothing about his ideal state, except that they have Social 
Justice there; and he makes shameless use of a kind of 
revival-meeting enthusiasm to preach a vague and bloodless 
hopefulness. 

There will, of course, be dozens of these pictures; for 
purposes of classification they might be called peace propa- 
ganda films, and ignored accordingly. If our own intentions, 
unlike Mr. Priestley’s, are really serious, it is surely not too 
early to begin to demand a series of documentaries about the 
rebuilding of Europe; that is, more evidence of what is being 
done, and how, and less of the pious platitudes which are 
so much more likely to irritate than to inspire. 
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Canada: Film Producer 


Graham M. nnes 


Part II 


» MUCH of Canada’s strength lies in the fact that its 
people share the heritage of two races, the English and the 
French. The outward mark of this unique dualism lies in 
the Dominion’s two official languages. This has given the 
National Film Board of Canada, as the government agency 
charged with the production and distribution of all govern- 
ment-sponsored films, a unique opportunity. The Film Board 
has been able to develop its film program on a flexible basis. 
It is also giving valuable experience in the preparation of 
modern language versions of fact films. This experience is 
already proving of value in enabling Canada to make a con- 
tribution to the information services of the United Nations. 
Of the Dominion’s population of 12 millions, almost 4 mil- 
lion are French speaking; and it has been the Film Board’s 
considered policy to make two versions of each film that is 
produced. 


The practice of making films in two languages has given 
the Film Board an elasticity of mind and of planning which 
are now enabling it to expand its activities, particularly in 
liberated Europe, where the need for informational films is 
acute. The Board has already established a library of 50 
French language films in Paris, and plans distribution 
through 6000 16mm projectors throughout France. A library 
of 25 films has been established in Brussels and one of 20 
films in Moscow. An arrangement has recently been con- 
cluded between the Film Board and the Soviet Cinema Film 
Committee for a full exchange of material, and fine grains 
of completed films as they are released. Three Chinese 
versions have been made and deposited in a library at 
Chungking. 

Producers of documentary films for international circula- 
tion do not confine their efforts to making films about their 
own country. They believe that the best type of film ambas- 
sador is that designed to appeal to a world-wide interest in 
its subject matter. It has long been known that there exist 
internationales of specialists in every field, as well as 
internationales of a political hue. Some years ago, the G.P.O. 
Film Unit in Britain made a film called The King’s Stamp. 
It concerned the issue of a special stamp for the Coronation 
of George VI, and also dealt with the stamp collection of 
the late King, George V. It was regarded as a labor of love, 
and the producers were resigned to minimal distribution. 
But within a few months it had become widely and favor- 
ably known to philatelic societies in both Britain and 
America. Since then the film has circulated internationally 
to an audience estimated in the millions, doing a job for 
stamp collecting, it is true, but also a job for Britain. 


It is upon this recognition of the existence of similar inter- 
nationales—in housing, medicine, nutrition, engineering or 
social studies—that the effective use of the documentary 
film on a world-wide scale must be largely based. This has 
been the experience of leading documentary film producers. 
In the case of at least one, the National Film Board of 
Canada, international distribution has been premised almost 
wholly upon this basis. 


In the international field, the chief job for Canadian films 
has been to acquaint Canada’s friends and neighbors with 
her way of life, and at the same time to indicate, without 
any pharisaical self-congratulation, the fundamental tenets 
of the democratic way of life which may be of use in building 
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up progressive groups in every country in the world. The 
distribution of such films has by no means been confined 
by the language barrier. Not only is every film produced 
in both French and English. In addition, a large program 
of production in languages other than French and English 
is already under way. 

For the past year some 16mm films in Spanish and Portu- 
guese have been circulating theatrically and non-theatrically 
throughout Latin America. Foreign language versions of 
films are at present in production, or planned, in Czech, 
Dutch, Norwegian, Polish, Russian and German. With the 
growing need, in liberated Europe, for films stating the 
democratic viewpoint, it is expected that this program will 
be still further expanded, and that Canadian films will add, 
to their distribution throughout the British Commonwealth, 
United States and Latin America, the bulk of the continent 
of Europe. 

How these films are used by the various nations to whom 
they are directed is, of course, a matter over which the 
producer of the film can have very little control. It is not 
in the nature of things that he should have any control. 
The films are designed primarily to inform. nations about 
each other: their background, scenery and natural resources, 
their people, their community life, their achievements in the 
realm of science, literature or medicine. As such, the job of 
the film outside the country of origin is necessarily some- 
what different from the job it must do inside. 

Domestically, films with social content can be used to 
point up the relationships of the various regions of the 
country to one another, and to show the economic perspec- 
tives behind their everyday life. Internationally, the job of 
the film, although twofold, is quite different. It should 
make the audience aware first of the basic structure of the 
country portrayed; and secondly, it should appeal to those 
groups all over the world who are interested in the bright 
new plans which are now being everywhere discussed: hous- 
ing, town planning, community centres, public health, full 
employment, a better standard of nutrition and so forth. It 
is not desirable that such films should be either didactic 
or discursive in tone. 

John Grierson, Canadian Government Film Commissioner 
and executive head of the National Film Board, has summed 
up the issue in a recent article in The Nation. 

“T cannot imagine any more important development in 
international communications,” he writes, “than the arrival 
of the various fations at similar educational techniques 
through the examination of social needs, for they are thereby 
creating common audiences for common considerations. By 
and large Canada’s problems with respect to housing, safety 
in factories, public health, and regional planning are not 
different from those of the United States, and there is no 
reason why we should not plan our production schedules 
together and each have the advantage of a larger and more 
thorough program. It appears certain that we shall presently 
get down to such common schedules in many fields, and I 
have no doubt that Britain will want to come in, and 
France, and others too.” 

And, we might add and hope, every nation in the world. 
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Two Poems for the Occasion 
by Dorothy oLivesay 


FOR 


Now that a giant has gone 

We look to the faces of our children 

For his gesture; his temper. 

We search in their age-old eyes, for his wisdom 
And in the eloquence of their laughter 

His testimony of faith. 


I tell you, Walt, 

There was none 

None other nowhere known 

None from our time 

Who sat. so easy in a politician’s saddle 

And made it everyone’s, our own. 

To the people’s knock, a man always at home. 
Yet a traveller after your own heart, Walt, 
And the world his room. 

When he shut that door 

Darkness leaned 

Low to the lurching heart: 

When he went off, too fast for a farewell 

Fear climbed up to play its part. 


Many things he was not. Not lenient. Not serene. 
But I tell you, he had known fear, and beaten it back 
Clutched and seized it, sized it up. 

Fearless he was; unfearing and free 

As free from fear he prayed we’d be. 

Have we seen that freedom in the faces of our children? 
Have we surrendered to them for once, for an hour? 
See how their eyes discover, their lips leap, singing, 
Their hands unfettered give credence to the sun. 

Keep the faces of our children 

As his face was, fearless 

And the voice that was his voice, urging, incessant. 

Keep it speaking in the voices of our children, 

Voices pontooned and flung across tomorrow 

Spanning tomorrow’s sun! 


For Paul Robeson: 
Playing Othello 


Illumination of the Word: O man 
Emmanuel! Warming waves of sound 
Fall through a sea of silences 

Fall and resound. 


Words lifted from our world’s first tongue 
Now penetrate, inform this voice 

And from this voice a thousand times outflung 
The echoing circles reach, embrace, rejoice! 


(As wind-combed, sandy beaches lie 

In fallow forms outstretched 

Laved by the leaping waves 

And by the watery pencil sketched 

In thousand shapes, disturbed, at rest, 
Vision impermanent 

But beaten upon the eye and ear 

A fossiled element . . .) 
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II 


That faltering one, who looks not straight in eye 
For fear of losing self’s reflection there: 

That brutal one, his glance an iron wall, 

Lashes his tongue and violence topples all. 

The lonely one, companioned by the crags 

Of mountain morning, loving light 

Yet fearing its swift flowering in a place 

So humble as the human face— 

And last, the simple soul, wizened in years 

Yet wizard in the love he bears— 

These feed upon his words. As young lambs from a fold 
Serenely furl on grassy hill 

These drink the sun spill, swallow vibrant air 
Lose littleness, grow in the world they share. 
These, given of beneficence 

Learn to breathe its air 

And as the mountain cherishes 

Its children, they build mountains there. 


III 


A song prevailing, sung through one 
Who gives it noble bearing 

Who dark of skin, sheds light of sun 
Illuminates the word he’s wearing. 

The hand of man, tearing asunder 

The pitiful mask his own hand wrought 
Putting the hate aside to render 

Love for murder; and in the hot 
Wound, balm for pain: 

Or set a kiss upon its stain... 


O voice availing, crying now 
Upon man’s wilderness: Go, do thou! 


Soldionr’s. Bedside - 


The same strong face, 

the mouth closed in final reticence, 
beautifully curved in silent sleep; 
the slow breathing, the pain-wearied eyes, 
sunken, dark-lined, 

and the noble brow 

showing the bone beneath 

(the thick dark hair rising 
exuberantly above 

alone suggests the old vitality )— 
all else 

is but a waiting shell. 


When his eyes open 

life flickers deeply in their depths, 
hovers for an instant in a faint smile 
and fades as swiftly. 


Only the hair 
seems alive. 


Edna Ford. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING FOR TOMORROW: N. 
IF’, Dougherty; Longmans, Green and Co. (Richard R. 
Smith); pp. 155; $3.50. 


The impact of war on our democracy has thrown into sharp 
relief the vital importance of the problems of human relations 
and leadership. In fact it has become a truism in the minds 
of many that these problems must be met and solved if our 
present industrial society is to survive and our author is no 
exception. “Unless we determine very soon to use some 
courage and intelligence in solving this problem of leader- 
ship, the end of civilization is imminent. Modern science 
and weapons of destruction will not permit the harmless fun 
indulged in a few years ago by cavalry and infantry with 
swords and bows and arrows.” 

To Mr. Dougherty, Director of Industrial Relations, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, the solution of the above problem 
lies in the selection, training and placement of individuals 
of superior ability to positions of leadership. ‘Our very 
great mistake is in not setting up the machinery to discover, 
train and place in positions of leadership, the 3% who are 
superior mentally. If none but the best minds occupy posi- 
tions of leadership, many of our problems would fade away 
like a fog in a brilliant sun. . . . When we can be assured 
of a government absolutely controlled by the 1% to 5% 
at the top, with adequate safeguards against emotional appeal 
to the lower groups, then we shall no doubt be better off. 
. . . Whether there should be private or public ownership 
is a matter of no consequence.” 


Mr. Dougherty then goes on to devise a scheme to accom- 
plish his proposals. Psychologists have developed tests to 
determine mental capacity. These tests must he used to 
classify and divide the total population into various mental 
groups and schools must drastically revise their curricula to 
meet the different needs of each group. Under no circum- 
stance should subjects which are not a vital requirement to 
the aptitudes of the individual be prescribed or imposed upon 
him. If one’s aptitudes lie in the mechanical field, then 
practically all courses should be devoted to this field and the 
student should not be subject to history or literature. Thus 
an engineering course cannot legitimately include such sub- 
jects as literature or history or geography. 


The curriculum should also be as narrow, as specific, as 
purely mecaanical or material as possible. The modern school 
is loaded up with educational requirements that impose many 
years of unnecessary classroom work. The superior child is 
given too great a burden of interest-killing work while those 
of lower intelligence are kept in school when society would 
be served if they were given some kind of gainful occupation. 


Not only must the curriculum be specific and adjusted to 
meet the needs of all types of students, but it must be 
practical and related to the realities of life. At present our 
schools hold too rigidly to a purely academic method of 
training and are dominated by educationalists who insist 
that all contact with the workaday world be postponed while 
the educational process is functioning. To remedy this de- 
ficiency, the author proposes the development of apprentice- 
ships or co-operative education, where the student spends 
part of his time in the classroom and part in the shop. These 
in turn would be supplemented by extensive night-school 
courses for those who have left school and are working 
full-time. 

Not all of Mr. Dougherty’s criticism is levelled at the 
school system, however, and industry also comes in for its 
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share of censure. As with the schools too little attention 
has been given to the early discovery and special training 
and promotion of leaders and industry has suffered thereby. 
It is suggested that this is industry’s most important task 
and that every firm should establish a definite program to 
chose and train leaders through formal plans of employee 
rating, intelligence tests, personal judgment of superiors, and 
records of achievement. 


The reader will probably agree that the author has directed 
his fire at many vulnerable points: the lack of proper voca- 
tional guidance facilities in our schools, the purely academic 
nature of school curricula, and the inefficient methods of 
executive training and planning in industry. It is doutbful, 
however, if the reader will agree that he has found the cure 
for all the evils he describes. In fact, it is at this point that 
this book can be most severely criticized; the introduction 
promises more than the book delivers. To describe a pro- 
gram of education to improve the training of mechanics, 
engineers and industrial administrators is -one thing; to 
present this program as the solution to all our social problems 
including the preservation of peace is quite another. Indeed, 
one is inclined to feel that the narrow, technical program of 
education proposed by the author will defeat his own ends. 
A democratic society may solve many of its problems by 
means of developing technology and use of trained experts. 
To establish these experts as a ruling class, however, is to 
court dictatorship. Jack Amos. 


TAXES WITHOUT TEARS: Donald B. Marsh; Jacques 
Cattell Press (Lancaster, Pa.); pp. 207 + viii; $2.50 
(U.S.A.). 


This is our old friend, “how to make capitalism work,” 
back with us again. Dr. Marsh pins his faith on fiscal policy 
and believes “fiscal policy remains the only deliberate 
method of achieving full employment.” (p. 18) However 
he wavers a little for by page 56 we read “when private invest- 
ment is inadequate, in spite of tax reductions, public invest- 
ment may fill in.” The author advances most of the ortho- 
dox methods that can be utilized for the assistance of busi- 
ness and dallies with a few that are heterodox not to say 
brash. Such are some of the “functional finance” fallacies. 
Here the theory is that purchasing power can be created 
to any degree found necessary and that this can be done by 
bank credit or better still, the printing press, with no ill 
effects on anyone, hor is any change of system involved. 
In short, proponents of this school, dazzled by some of the 
temporary accomplishments of wartime finance, believe they 
have discovered a permanent device to redress the dis- 
equilibrium of a profit economy. We all know that in capi- 
talist economy production and purchasing power are equated 
in the most haphazard manner or not at all, but it should 
be remembered that this is how capital is accumulated. 
Although only 90 cents of the production dollar may be 
released as purchasing power, the other 10 cents exists; the 
capitalist has it at his disposal. Now these gentlemen come 
along and say it doesn’t matter how much of the dollar the 
capitalist withholds, we can assume that it is available on 
the purchasing side and re-issue it as money or credit. 
Thus on their proposals the dollar will or may contain 90 
cents released purchasing power, 10 cents held by capital, 
10 cents created money. It’s a beautiful solution but it 
doesn’t add up. E. A. Beder. 


ROCKET RESEARCH: C. P. Lent; Pen-Ink Publishing 
Co., N.Y., 1944; pp. 107. 

This book is calculated to arouse howls of protest from 

three classes of readers; those who have studied college 
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physics, those who know something of the history of science, 
and those who speak English. Since the last group is the 
largest, their complaints will be considered first. It is custo- 
mary to find a very low order of English composition in 
books on science, because scientists are usually not educated 
men. For this reason a reviewer of scientific books soon 
becomes hardened, and can absorb large amounts of gram- 
matical and syntactical abuse. But the book under review 
is so badly written that even an engineer on reading it 
might feel vaguely that something was wrong. The faulty 
syntax may be partly explained by the fact that when the 
author lifted passages (without acknowledgment) from 
German textbooks, he merely made a literal translation of 
the words, and made no attempt to translate the sense. All 
the mistakes that trade-school teachers have to correct are 
here in God’s plenty; verbs do not agree with subjects, past, 
present and future tenses are mixed indiscriminately, prepo- 
sitions dangle obscenely, sentence structure is childish, and 
spelling mistakes abound. 


The author knows next to nothing about thermodynamics, 
and nothing at all about mathematics. His formulas for 
calculations in thermodynamics are copied from standard 
textbooks, but they are often copied incorrectly. This 
tends to produce ludicrous results. On page 50 the author 
is mildly surprised to find, after long calculations, that the 
efficiency of the rocket is over 100%! Not only is it impos- 
sible for anything to be over 100% efficient, but -in a 
rocket, since action and reaction are equal, the very first 
explosion must cause the efficiency to drop to 50%. The 
actual efficiency of rockets is of the order of .02%. The 
author’s thermodynamics is matched only by his mathe- 
matics. Some of the howlers in the book may be explained 
away as faulty proofreading, but there is no mistaking lapses 
such as that on page 48, where he divides power by energy. 
This is the same as dividing 10 fish into 5 chairs to get half 
an apple. 


The history of the prior art, as given in this book, is 
highly inaccurate, and in the reviewer’s opinion, purposely 
misleading. Lent, as a member of the American Rocket 
Society, would have us believe that U.S. amateurs have made 
the greatest contributions to jet propulsion. Anyone who 
has looked into the subject even superficially knows that 
almost all serious experimenting has been done in Europe, 
and nearly all the literature is in German. Even people who 
tead newspapers could gather that the Germans lead this 
~ having produced the first application of rockets to 
warfare. 


The reader will search in vain for a single good feature. 
The author’s firm, the Pen-Ink Publishing Co., obviously 
knows nothing about publishing; the printing is poor, the 
layout inept, the illustrations muddy and badly placed in 
the text. Some figures, lifted bodily from foreign textbooks, 
still contain call-outs in German! Lent’s whole approach to 
the subject is amateurish and romantic, better suited to 
the pseudo-scientific pulp trade than to serious writing. 
Probably the best popular exposition and history of the 
subject is to be found in a small book, “Gas Turbines and 
Jet Propulsion,” published by the English aeronautical maga- 
tine, Flight. 

J.J. Brown. 


PEACE AND BREAD IN TIME OF WAR: Jane Addams; 
King’s Crown Press, pp. 267; $3.00. 


This new edition of Jane Addams’ favorite book, com- 
memorating the thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
omen’s International League for Peace and Freedom, is 


as 





particularly timely just 
now because, in the 
words of John Dewey, 
who writes the intro- 
duction, “it points di- 
rectly to the source of 
the failure of the hopes 
so ardently entertained 
a generation ago.” 
First published in 
1922 and long out of 
print, Miss Addams’ 
book is strikingly mod- 
ern in its insistence 
upon the inevitable re- 
lationship between 
peace and bread. As 
she describes the efforts 
for peace made by a 
small group of Ameri- 
can women during the 
First World War and 
tells how they, along 
with women of other 
countries, organized the 
Women’s International 
League for Peace and 
Freedom, the lessons of 
the period from 1915- 
1922 are placed vividly 
before us. When she 
wrote, she was far 
ahead of her time. Her 
pleas were not heeded 
then, and we have seen 
the result. This may be 
the world’s last chance 
to grasp and act upon 
the truth which she saw 
so clearly: that eco- 
nomic security and 
democracy are pre-re- 
quisites for peace. 


The value of the book 
is greatly enhanced by 
the introductory essay 
on “Democracy Versus 
Coercive Organizations” 
by John Dewey: the 
only statement he has 
made on international 
organization since the 
outbreak of war. In a 
penetrating analysis he 
sums up the basis of 
Miss Addams’ philos- 
ophy thus: 

“When I try to for- 
mulate what Miss Ad- 
dams said informally 
yet clearly, I come out 
with a sense of the dif- 
ference between two 
methods and attitudes. 
On the one hand, we 
can trust to an inter- 
national political or- 
ganization of an over- 
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Military victory brings into sharper 
focus the enormous problem of 
what to do about the conquered 
people. This will tax the wisdom 
and statesmanship of the Allied 
nations when they come to deal 
with Germany. Here are two books 
that will help you understand the 
nature of the task, excellent back- 
round reading 
or a full under- 
‘ standing of the 
San Francisco 
Conference. 





in The Pan- 
Germanic Web 
b ae Vladimir 
rossman, a 
widely travelled 
journalist and 
student of history and politics, sur- 
veys the steps by which Germany 
ensnared almost all of Europe, and 
outlines a plan for the dissolution 
of the German Reich and the 
reconstruction of Europe. His 
views On postwar 
political readjust 
ment are of an- 
usual interest and 
importance. 


The legal aspect 
of Germany’s 
crimes against ° 
civilization and 
how they should 
be handled are 
discussed in Germany’s W ar Crimes 
and Punishment ($2.50) by M. H. 
Myerson, B.A., B.C.L., a brilliant 
young Montreal lawyer. His clear 
exposition of questions that will be 
cropping up at international con- 
ferences will ‘‘put you wise” in a 
non-technical way. 
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all type to create the organs it requires. On the other, 
we can rely upon organs that have been formed to take 
care of human needs (including the need for change) to 
develop in the course of their own use an organization 
which can be depended upon, because it has become ingrained 
in practice. If history has proved anything, it is, I believe, 
that only the latter kind of organization is so ‘vital and 
dynamic’ as to endure, while the former kind is likely to 
yield a mechanical structure of forces so uncertainly ‘bal- 
anced’ as to be sure to collapse when old stresses and strains 
recur in new shapes.” E. Fowke. 


THE VIGIL OF A NATION: Lin Yutang; Longmans, 
Green & Co.; pp. 262; $3.50. 


This book will annoy some, please some, and upset the 
carefully arranged thoughts of others. For Lin Yutang has 
chosen to espouse the side of the Central Government of 
China against the Chinese Communists. In view of the 
number of books and articles which have poured forth their 
praises of Yenan, it is surely a good thing, whether one 
agrees or not, to hear the other side of the question from an 
author who is not a member of the Kuomintang party and 
bas no axe to grind. Unfortunately, Dr. Lin bases his anti- 
Communist arguments upon the reports of others. He did 
not go to North-West China to see for himself. But, on the 
other hand, he did go to inland West China to inspect the 
projects of the National Government, which the protaganists 
of Communism have, in the main, not done. 

Although prejudiced in its favor, Dr. Lin is critical of 
Chiang’s regime. He feels that the Kuomintang government 
is paternalistic, not fascist. As he puts it — “It has all the 
evils of paternalism, over-anxious to guide and channel 
people’s thoughts and actions, and not anxious enough to 
let the people guide themselves; but I do not think it has 
the evils of regimentation of thoughts and ideas and the rule 
of terror and force. The reaction of the people under a 
paternalistic regime is one of annoyance or placid amuse- 
ment; the reactions of people under a totalitarian rule are 
whispers, secret terrors, frightened submission, and goose- 
stepping unanimous praise of the government. The evils 
of paternalism are corrigible; the evils of totalitarianism 
are not. For definite evidences of the latter, one must go 
to Yenan.” 

Again whether one agrees or not, it is interesting to hear 
the blame for the near civil war in China placed at the door 
of Chinese Communists. Lin Yutang is convinced that they 
and not the Central Government troops have caused the 
complicated situation in the North where the Japanese seem 
only sometimes the enemy. 

In his final chapter he sums-up his criticism of both sides, 
and gives his ideas on the solution of China’s difficulties, 
and the course she must take to build a new, clean, demo- 
cratic country. “Once more I am ready to assert that my 
faith in China is unshaken.” 

The book does not consist entirely of a discussion of this 
Communist-Kuomintang dispute. With his usual charm, 
humor and informality, Dr. Lin takes his readers on his 
wanderings with him, stopping to give a bit of local folk- 
lore, to describe a meal or a discussion by candle-light in 
some Taoist retreat. Lin Yutang’s contribution to current 
thought on China is important in that he is a Chinese who 
knows and loves China, and also a citizen of the world who 
understands Western thought. He can give us both a long 
and a short view, and one feels that his criticisms of his 
native land are sincere and constructive. 

One cannot be a follower of both Edgar Snow and Lin 
Yutang. Dr. Lin is obviously prejudiced. But in all fairness 
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to the first country to enter the war against fascism, one 
should not fail to read this other side of the question. Chiang 
Kai-Shek and his government have led China through nearly 
eight years of war. They at least deserve a hearing. 
Catherine Baker-Carr. 


AIR TRANSPORT AND CIVIL AVIATION: Rt. Hon. 
Lord Brabazon, Advisory Editor; Oxford University 
Press; pp. 311; $6.50. 


Though this annual reference book is offered for the years 
1944-45, the material antedates the Chicago Conference of 
November, 1944. This fact seriously qualifies its usefulness, 
Only the comprehensive nature of the information makes it 
a worthwhile volume for reference or research purposes. 


The book is divided into 14 sections. These include 
articles outlining the various national points of view (with 
emphasis on British Commonwealth and the United States) 
or discussing technical questions such as design, aviation 
fuels and the use of plastics and aluminum alloys. In addi- 
tion there are miscellaneous listings—of official directories; 
the air transport companies of the world; air routes and 
airports; books, periodicals and films dealing with aviation; 
and statistics on regular air services, mail carried, government 
assisted aeroplane clubs, etc. 


Such detail is of great value since the material on aviation 
is so scattered. But it should be emphasized that there are 
serious gaps in the Canadian information. Apparently it does 
not go beyond the first half of 1944, for there is no mention 
of the significant organization of an Air Transport Board 
(or was it significant since the Board appears to have done 
nothing in its first nine months of existence?). And in the 
official directory for Canada, the name of Hon. C. G. Power, 
as Minister for National Defense for Air, is given under bold 
type heading “Civil Aviation Division, Department of Trans- 
port,” with no indication that this Division is the respon- 
sibility of Hon. C. D. Howe. 


The articles in the earlier part of the manual make inter- 
esting and informative reading, but they present almost 
exclusively that point of view which, for want of a more 
explicit term, can be described as the free enterprise school 
of civil aviation. Only passing reference is made to the 
Government policy of enforced separation of airlines from 
railways and there is a comparatively lengthy account of 
CPA’s own story of its development and plans. 


As far as the United Kingdom articles are concerned, the 
reader could only conclude from their tone that when the 
British Government held out firmly for greater international 
control of air transport at Chicago, it was not expressing the 
opinion of most people in British aviation circles. 


This “free enterprise” point of view is epitomized, 0 
course, in the chief American article by William A. M 
Burden. To deal in any detail with Mr. Burden’s contribution 
would require another article. Suffice it to say that, in his 
opinion, any public enterprise is unquestionably less efficient 
than a private concern; and the sure-fire road to successful 
operation is “along business lines”—which, among other 
things, involves government subsidization of airlines whil 
they are being built up and government withdrawal to leavé 
subsequent profits to private concerns once they have becot 
economically sound. 


But Mr. Burden destroys his own case. At home, Americ 
airlines have to submit to strict regulation of the Civ’ 
Aeronautics Board, in spite of which he describes t 
American government organization dealing with air transp0 
matters as “outstanding.” Abroad, however, the same 4! 
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lines refuse to countenance any control in the international 
sphere. One set of principles at home; another abroad—that 
is the classic inconsistency of the imperialist. And as long 
as the debacle of the Chicago Conference remains unrepaired, 
a debacle which grew out of Washington opposition to any 
international control of air transport, U.S. airlines will 
constitute the spearhead of American economic imperialism. 
S. G. Cameron. 


LIVE DANGEROUSLY: Axel Kielland (Translated by 
Carolyn Hannay); Collins; pp. 278; $2.50. 

PARDNER OF THE WIND: Jack Thorp and Neil Mc- 
Cullough Clark; Claxton; pp. 309; $4.00 (U.S.A.) 

THE CASE OF MRS. WINGATE: Oscar Micheaux; Book 
Supply Company (New York City); pp. 518; $3.00 
(U.S.A.). 


The first of these is a bright, fast-moving novel of Norway 
under the Nazis. It has attractive wittiness, breath-taking 
action and sustained romantic interest. Conventional plot 
devices are suggested in some phases of its main structure, 
such as that of the millionaire playboy who proves himself 
a man and kills the arch villian, thereby saving the honor 
of the beautiful heroine. But the various adventures related— 
acts of sabotage, the work of British Commando Troops and 
some harrowing pursuit sequences—have a sense of reality 
that gives the story great force and brings out, in vivid 
fashion, the sufferings and sacrifices of the Norwegian Under- 
ground. The translator’s weakness for English slang, her 
tendency to describe things as “ripping” or “frightfully 
jolly,” occasionally becomes irksome and makes one wish 
that the manuscript had been translated from its original 
Norwegian into pure Canadian. But it is, nevertheless, a 
tale that is both gay and exciting and the reader who begins 
it is likely to finish it. 


Pardner of the Wind is rich with the fifty-year remini- 
scences of Jack Thorpe, rancher and cowboy song-writer. 
Though chiefly anecdotal and personal in tone, it contains 
much factual material dealing with the history of the south- 
western United States—such as an eyewitness description of 
the Oklahoma land rush of 1889—and is valuable as a com- 
mentary on the life of the cattleman. Considerable space is 
devoted to the careers of famous outlaws, such as Billy the 
Kid, who is described as “just a little, small-sized cow-and- 
horse thief who lived grubbily and missed legal hanging by 
only a few days” and who had none of the courageous 
Robin Hood character he has been given in fiction. Women 
outlaws are also mentioned, including Calamity Jane and 
Pearl Hart “who was born in Lindsay, Ontario, in 1872 and 
who, among other exploits outside the law, tried holding up 
a stage.” The various ways in which cowboy ballads have 
their origin is described and a fairly clear picture is given 
of the nomadic life of the oldtime cowpuncher, who was 
usually hard-working and resourceful but seldom the skill- 
ful two-gun shooter of the movie “western.” The style of 
the book is vigorous, fresh with the outdoors and with an 
undercurrent of humor. “I have been around cowboys, 
sailors and sheepherders most of my life, and all of them 
were more or less lonely men in isolated places, doing hard 
work, and it was humor, at bottom, that kept them all going.” 


The Case of Mrs. Wingate has value as a product of Negro 
America. Its story plot tells of a wealthy and highly-sexed 
white woman who becomes the clandestine lover of a young 
Negro student and ultimately marries him. Among secondary 
characters are a Negro motion picture producer who opposes 
anti-semitism, Nazi agents and a Harlem show girl who 
dances in the nude. As the story widens its background 
from a local setting to the inclusion of Hitler, President 
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Roosevelt and other recent world figures, there is a lack of 
intensity and conviction. Along with a series of climaxes 
toward the end an attempted assassination of Eleanor 
Roosevelt is thrown in for good measure. The central theme 
of the book, however, is the position of the Negro in 
America, which is discussed at length in passages of rather 
stilted dialogue. The author recommends racial tolerance, 
especially between Negro and Jew, deplores the fact that the 
majority of white people prefer the Negro to remain a clown 
or servant, and reproaches his own people for their short- 
comings and their failure to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. In spite of much that is prolix and repetitious the 
book has some exotic charm, with its air of leisureliness and 
its abrupt transitions that suggest a Negro milieu. 
Alan Creighton. 


CARTELS OR FREE ENTERPRISE?: Thurman W. 
Arnold; Public Affairs (pamphlet no. 103); pp. 30; 
15c. 


According to the writer of this pamphlet tons of literature 
are constantly distributed by large corporations which preach 
the lesson that they are not owned by a few selfish, unpatriotic 
“mystery men” but by Mary Smith, Mr. Jones, by the baker 
and the parson and thousands of other honest, hardworking 
citizens, and the few men at the top are just the “benevolent 
trustees” for the common good of ail, because “the machinery 
of modern industry is capable of turning loose such a flood 
of goods that it is no longer safe to leave it in independent 
hands.” So Arnold goes on to show how these “benevolent 
trustees” proceed to eliminate competition, buy off com- 
petitors, the cost of which is tacked on the product and John 
Public pays the shot. Gus Harris. 


[ Editor’s Note: Several readers have asked why The Cana- 
dian Forum has not reviewed Earth and High Heaven by 
Gwethalyn Graham, and we feel some explanation is due 
them. We have not received a copy of Earth and High 
Heaven for review and when we made inquiries of Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, the Canadian distributors of the book, 
we were told no copy was available for us, as the limited 
stock of review copies was exhausted. | 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! A NEW EDITION! 


THE FLIVVER KING 


A Story of Ford-America 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


What is Henry Ford? What have the years done to him? What has his 
billion dollars made of him? 


Here is the man, and the story of his life. Here also »re his workers, a 
family of them over a period of three generations. What has the billion 
dollars done to them? 


A dramatic labor struggle is under way. Here, in story form, are the 
facts needed to understand events. 


The United Automobile Workers of America, the C.1.0. union, is taking an 
edition of 200,000 copies of this book for its members. 


A Detroit lawyer writes: “I lived as a boy one block from the old Ford 
plant. Henry Ford lived on the same street one block west of me. I remem- 
ber the old ‘999’. I saw the ‘buggies’ on the streets. I watched the Ford 
establishment grow. Your book is splendid. I congratulate you upon the 
job which you have done.” 

119 large pages, 544 x 8% inches in size; 60,000 words. Price, 50c, prepaid 
10 copies for $2.75; 100, $25. Remit by international postal money order 
No stamps. Send orders to: 


E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS 
Box F-25, Girard, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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The Vigil of a Nation 


By LIN YUTANG 





now represented in Canada by 


THE CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE *, . . beautifully written, full of delightful 


personal reminiscences and humorous anecdotes 
. . . contains Dr. Lin’s own program for the 


‘China of the future . . . as provocative and 


“Peace Aims Pamphlets’ 


FREEDOM FOR COLONIAL PEOPLES by Dr. Rita Hinden, A. Creech 
Jones, M.P., Professor Norman Bentwich and Dr. W. Arthur 


Lewis. (No. 11.) 


=": ome gee BASIC OF PEACE by E. F. M. Durbin, A. A. Evans, 
Wilfred Benson, Professor Norman Bentwich, Miss M. F. W. 
Joseph, Dr. Thomas Balogh and others. (No. 16.) me 


TOWARDS A WORLD ORDER by Lionel Curtis, S. de Madariaga, 
P. H. Spaak, Professor A. L. Goodhart, Professor V. spunea 
Dr. N. Gangulee, R. W. G. Mackay and others. (No. 17.) 

PLANNING FOR ABUNDANCE by Mrs. Joan Robinson, F. Schu- 
macher, A. A. Evans, P. Lamartine Yates and Nichalas Kaldor. 
4) . rR eenie . eure : 

MAKING GERMANY PAY? by H. N. Brailsford. (No. 23.) 


— ee TO COMMUNITY? wi winxennned John Macmurray. 


consistently interesting as anything he has ever 
written.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“Easy reading, informative and—because of 
the current situation—highly controversial. All 
of which makes it book-news for the day... 
those portions in which the author presents his 
opinions of the Chinese Communists . . . are 
going to cause a high old time.”—San Francisco 


Chronicle. 
BUILDING = ees 4 LIFE (in : seapeeatiyn) nll Professor David 
. 2B.) . $. 3.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


215 VICTORIA ST., TORONTO 


~~ NEWS 


YOU MIGHT LIKE IT 


Judith Robinson 
EDITOR 


SUBSCRIPTIONS $2 A YEAR 


5¢ a week—on sale at newsstands 


OFFICE: 63 WELLESLEY ST., TORONTO 
TELEPHONE RA. 5021 


PEACE BY COMPULSION? by Dr. L. P. Jacks. (No, 26.) 


RE-EDUCATING Copan: cai E. F. Allnutt and Dr. Gerhard 
Leibholz. (No. 27.) - ecckineil 


WILL THE PEACE LAST? by Professor H. J. Laski. (No. 28.) 20000. =. 
THE ROAD TO SECURITY by Professor David Mitrany. (No. 29.) .. 

















“Peace Aims Documents” 


AMERICA’S PEACE AIMS. Speeches by President Roosevelt, Cordell 
Hull, Henry Wallace, Sumner Welles and others. (No. 3.) _ 


WHAT ABOUT GERMANY? A Study Outline for Discussion Groups. 
TOWARDS WORLD RECOVERY by Rev. Henry Carter, C.B.E. Plans 
and proposals for international functional co-operation. This book 
brings together for the first time the whole series of international 
projects for relief and restoration in the war-ravaged lands. Each 


of the international organizations —* in this volume sentnetie its 
own documents. ——........... caicicedieadcasone 


Order from: 


CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
28 Wellington Street West 


Toronto 1, Ontario - Canada 











The Canadian Forum 
Reproductions 
A SERIES OF CANADIAN DRAWINGS 
A series of strong decorative drawings, distinctively Canadian 


in theme, illustrative of the various seasons of the year. 
These designs—clear and intelligent in thought and execu- 


SENSATIONAL PAMPHLET 


THE JEWISH WORLD PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


tion—express in simple masses of black and white a fine 
feeling for Canadian landscape and the wild life of the 
Dominion. All the drawings in Series No. 1 are by Thoreau 
MacDonald. Each print size 101, by 12. Ready for framing. 


Twelve Titles: The Set of Twelve $1.00 


Order from THE CANADIAN FORUM 


28 Wellington St. West Toronto 1, Ontario 











By Joseph Erdaily 
TWAIN-HARTE, CALIF., BOX H-1 
50c—Direct or Dealers 


“A Daring Piece and a Provocative One” — Reader’s Digest 


Editors, Everyone Should Read It! 























